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Terms { Single copies, 


Educational 1 Announcem’ ts 


BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


An examination of candidates for certificates of the Sec- 
ond Grade (Masters, Sub-masters, and Ushers of Grammar 
Schools) will be held in the Common Council Chamber, City 
Hall, April 19th and 20th, beginning at 9 A.m. on each day. 

An examination of candidates for certificates of the Fourth 
Grade ro nee Assistants and Assistants of the Grammar 

ols), and of the Fifth Grade (teachers of Prim 
Schools), will he held at the same place, April 26th and 
7 inning at 9 A.M. each day. 
and 
School or one of the State Normal Schools, or must have 
had at least one year’s experience in teaching; but pupils 
who completed the three years’ course in any of the High 
Schools of this city before the close of the school year 1875, 
will not be, excluded ee this examination. 
circular giving information concerning the subjects of 
can be had on at the rooms of the 
School Committee, City Hall. 
66a JOHN D. PHILBRICK, Swfz. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Summer Instruction in Science for 1876, 
FOR TEACHERS AND OTHER ADULTS. 


C —_ of instruction will be given as follows: 
. General Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis, by Mr. 

stive Chemical Analysis, by Mr H. B.H 

uantitative 

Ill. Determinative Mineralogy and 
Mr. M. E. Wadsworth. 

IV. Phaenogamic Botany, by Asst. Prof. G. L. 

V. Cryptogamic Botany, by Asst. Prof. W. G. Farlow. 

VI. Geology, by Prof. N. S. Shaler. 

Each course will last six weeks. The first four courses 
will be given at Cambridge, the fifth at some point on the 
seashore as yet undetermined, and the sixth at a camp near 
Cumberland Gap, Kentuck 


A circular which on ‘jnformation about thes 
may be obtained to the SECRETARY OF 
HARVARD UNIVE Cambridge, Mass., enclos- 


ing a stamped envelope. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 


ELMER H. CAPEN, Prest. COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 


Offers superior inducements to young men seeking a thor- 
ough Classical or Scientific education. Its location (within 
four miles of Boston by rail) unites the cultivating influences 
of the city with the retirement of the country. 

Expenses moderate. Liberal aid te needy students by 
—— and gratuities. Four courses of study are 
ha The usual Academic course of four years for the degree 


m A Philosophical course of four years for the degree of 
B. Ph. (The same as I., with Modern Languages and Elect- 
ive work in the place of Greek.) 
de on Engineering course of three years for the degree 


IV. A Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of three 
ef for graduates—four years for all others—for the degree 


seuubietiiiel for admission June 22d and Sept. r9th. 

For Catalogue or additional information address 
Pror. CHARLES E. FAY, Sec’ 

$0 College Hill, 


60 a-c-e-g-i 


tes must be graduates of the Boston Normal | §. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, | 


Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 

Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. . . “Special cpention 

fr to Church, College, and Academy Bells... 
llustrated Catalogue sent 8 ss 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


my ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 


6oth year opened Sept. 14th. The Spring Term will 
open April 4th, 1876. In facilities and resources, among the 
rst in the country. Departments: Classical, Scientific, 
Biblical, Preparatory.—Address Rev. Lucius H. 


D.D., President. 55 2 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 
. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 
ATTEN. 52 


BELorr COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. Cuapin. 51 zz 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. rsth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. Douctas. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strona, D.D. 


COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate; climate unrivaled. 32m 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N.H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. SmitH, D.D., LL.D. 


yow4 COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For 
address the President, Gzorcr F. Macoun, D.D. 


oIs UNIVERSITY. 


M. Grucory, LL.D., 
COLL A AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


COLLEGE, Galesb: , Kilinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, 
25m Newton BATEMAN, Pres’t. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YounGMan. 


MUSDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. Hutserr. 


MABIEtTA COLLEGE, Mari Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREws. 


etc., 


For particulars address C. H D.D. Dean. 
oe of Lit. and Science —Prof. D. a AM 

ollege of Technolo, Prof. O. M 
Wonks Liter. and ellen M. 
College of T: =. (Garrett Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 

aw—Hon. 

Collare of Medicine Davis, A. Des 
Preparatory School — Rev. A. Brinch 
Conservatory of A. hen irector. = 


RoeCHsEsTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


University of South Carolina, 
(FOUNDED IN 1801.) S.C. 


The regular de ents are, —A Pre School of 
Law; Schools of Mathematics, Natu — echanical 
Philosophy, History, Ancient and Modern Languages, 
Chemistry and Geol y, Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
— oe and English Literature. No fees in any depart- 

1 tion may be sought from 
Pror. A. W. CUMMINGS, 
Chairman of 
LOUIS ‘SMITH, Librarian. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION AND “ORATORY, 
418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Desiged to meet the wants of Cle, Clergymen, Lawyers, T: 
usiness Men, and all classes of advanced Students. 
Attention to Conversation and Oratory, as well as to Vocal 
Culture, Reading, and Recitation. Chartered March, 1875. 


Grants Diplomas. Both sexes admitted. Next term opens 
Monday, pril a Send for catal 
59i J. W. SHOEMAK KER. A.M., Principal. 


Special Instruction in French & German. 


Miss L. A. Hirt, having spent several b 
years abroad, 
— be glad to give instruction in German and French to 
a limited number who would like to prepare themselves for 
teaching. By her conversational method she is able in a 
ew weeks to fit her pupils to converse in these languages. 
: 126 Worthen street, Lowell, Mass. 64 


YBACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, 
This University has now the followi 


depa 


operation: College of Liberal Arts—E. 

Extra classes in Geo etc., are organized in the ‘months 

of February and Marche which may be attended by special 

students. Also, a Normal Institute in Drawin ainting, 


PAciFic THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
ye in August, and closes in May. 
Address Prot J. A. Bawron. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


lence, epares for College, 
modern appliances, including apparatus, ory, Gym- 
nasium, Chapel , &c. Fifteen experienced and successful 
h instruction. For catalogue address 


HcLectic MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 
New York, holds two sessions annually, commencing 
October and February. Publishes The Medical Eclectic, 
Pp. $1.50 a year. ies furnished. Address 
OBERT S. Newton, M.D., 137 West -—. St., N.Y. City. 
COLL 


MM™ MEDICAL 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
For circulars address Joun A. Murpuy, M.D 29 m 


Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 63 


GREENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. Buaxusims, A. M., 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 

Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 

pares Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For 
ues address Ban}. F. Mitts, A.M., Principal. 


EW YORK HOMCOPATHIC MED. COLL., 
cor. 23d street and 3davenue. For information address 
WI Dow ina, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave.,.N. Y. 


UOyvaaarr OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical D: nformation 


tt. For circulars and i 
address Prof. C. 1. Parpgx, 426 East 26th street. 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Dept., Phil 
adelphia. For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. RocErs, 
Dean, P. O O. Box 3 2838, Philadelphia. 


SCIENTIFIC ‘SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. tific 
Address D. H. Cocurans, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. 


of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 


POLY- 
it. 


R. Hanover, N. H. 


Crm Therough course F Col- 
Therough course. practice. ess Prof. 
C. Stacey, Schenectad: ly, N. Y. 


ASS. INSTITUTE GF TECHNOLOGY. 
For catalogues for 1875-76 address SAMUEL KnEg- 
LAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 2z 


ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific D 
_of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Green, LL. 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N. Y. 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 
Wy ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursank, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C.O. THomrson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


HILL Ane, for Young Ladies, 
(on-the-Hudson). 


psie, Co., N. Y. 
Dean. | Por Lo WETsELL, Prin. and Prop’ r. 


HUNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Adams, N.Y. Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 
address ALBert B. Warxuns, Ph. D. sr az 
MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercatr, 56 
YSTIC yous INSTITUTE, M Bri 
Conn. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction 


class or private, All branches tagght. Terms 
Address Capt. J. K. Buckiyn, 
EW-BRITAIN (CON MINARY for Young 


Prircipal 
htstown, N. J. Three 


pry Literary, and 
GRIFFIN, Prest. Si 


INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
address M. C 


Lien, West Newton, Mass. 


Ladies. Address D. N 


EDDIE INSTITU 
courses of study: Pr 
Scientific. Address L 


PRINGFIELD 


The most practical institution 
tate. Send 10 cts. for Address 
ipal. 3422 


learni 
w.W w. 


ILLISTON SEMINARY 
Complete in its equipments for 
study. Apply to M. Hensnaw, ipal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
pring ummer term opens on Y, 14 
1876, at 2.00 P. M., at which dene a new class will begin the 
two years course " of study. Those seeking admission pen 
a at = sixteen years of age, and must declare their 
of teachin fa public schools of Connecticut. 
Senior — Friday, January 28, 1876. 
or ca’ 
27 x. NGARLETO , Principal. 
HAMPTON Normal and Agricultural Inst., 
Hampton, Va. For the training of Teachers for the 
colored race. Address L. C. ARMSTRONG. 66 zz 


ETT INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Gao. Gannett, Princ. 5122 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address C. BrAcpon, Princi 4622 


NEW SALEM ACADEEY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratton, A.M., Princ. 


M4FrLz woop INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. ved artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spgar, Principal. 


INSTITUTE, for Yo 

WORCESTER, MASS. 
Confessedly one of the best seminaries for young sgh 
New England. Send for catalogue. Address Prof. H. R. 
* | GREENE, Principal. 60 


d the Th of Fine Arts, especially design for Tea 
ore f in the Public Schools, i ,* —_ during the Summer vaca- ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
tion, in July and Au Asma and ether informa- N. H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
tion, apply to E. O. Haven, ny teens os 56 | Hrram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 
ini gee COLLEGE, for both under ELLESLEY COLLEGE is now on for special 
uy yy For catalogue address the Presi- students in advanced classes in eg Appl y by 
dent, iy os oH. MasiLt, Swarthmore, Penn. letter to Miss Apa L. Howarp, President, Wellesley, 


Garson CENTENARY COLLEGE, 
Iowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALex. Burns, Prest. 


UFTS ona College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
H. Caren, President. For Catalogue and 
Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’] College, 
Burlington, Vt. Dems: — Cl Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. Bucknas, Pres. 


UN: OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
catalogue study in Departments of 
Arts and Stlence, STILLE, Provos Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. Lesiey, of Faculty 


EST END INSTITUTE. Family school 
for young ladies. Mrs. S. L. Capy, Principal, New 
Haven, Conn. Send for circular. 61 z 


RR STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

and S on February, 1876. 
ummer Term 

Roviae course of study two years. AS and Advanced 

Ceurse for s classes of students. Address, for Circular 

or information, J. C. Principal, 

Or T. B. Stockxwe.t, C.P.S., Providence, R. I. 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL SCHOOL, Xinder- 
ten and go School for Ki 


WwW ington (near Columbus Ohio. Send for catalogue. 
and Prine Reference: Miss E. 


STATE ART SCHOOL, 


ambridge, M 
28 Scuoot St., BOSTON. 
"WALTER Smitu, Director. 


For circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 zz 
ASSACHUSETTS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WorcgsTEr. 
Address E. H. Principal. $5 22 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
address 


ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


ae NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
AM, Qui Mass. Founded be 
most manner. Address W. 


ARRE ACADEMY, a and Scientific School. 


ELOCUTION. 
MISS C. S. COLBY, Teacher of Voice Culture, gives 


attention to defective s 
and Faculty of the Scheel of Oravory 
Addreas, 90 West Springiield strect, Boston, 


6 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
tudy — Classi Latin-Scien 
Three courses of stu omy 


and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus 
ALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 
Y and information address the Secretary. 


For catalogues Principal, A. G. Boypgn, A.M. 
TATE ene SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies 


For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D, 
1876. 


The Spring and Summer term will begin Feb. 1 


J. S. Principal, Barre, Vt. 3222 
AZENOVIA ‘too Young Men for College 
over oun; en 
prepared BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 

W. S. Smrrx, Cazenovia, N. S IL ICAT for or Leap Pancit, 
- -HALL. SCHOOL, 259 — 265 rom adopted for the last Six Years by 

The different departmen indergarte’ epara paw ities, Towns, ; 
Upper, pape both pow from tory, and to|and Stationers them (staple N. Y. NY. SILICATE 
twenty-one years of age. Special students received in all | BOOK of Church. 
sections of Upper 52 tz 
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NEW-ENGLAND 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room.) 


Noiseless, a 
tions, combined with the cheagness, cannot fail to make it 
the slate that will be in general use in al] the schools. An 
important fact should borne in mind, that school furni- 
ture is often in the use of the common slate, such 
as denti scratching the desk, etc.; in using our Slate 
Tablet | a thing cannot occur, covers being covered 
with a prepared flock, and are like Velvet in finish, and per- 
fectly noiseless. We have sold many thousands of these 
slates with stiff covers bound in cloth, which have given sat- 
isfaction as regards wear and use. The resent style of 
binding we have recently adopted and reduced the re one- 
half, which brings it within the means of every child. Weap- 
pend a list of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates: 


No. 8, inches, two ing surfaces, .......- $o.15 
2—sqx , be 
46 x we .30 


A liberal discount will be made for introduction in 
schools. Sample copies will be furnished (postage paid) on 
receipt of the price marked against each size. Address 
AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G CO., 


70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(Por Lead Pencil Use.) Size & by 8 Inches. 
One side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil's 

class Ble. and’ Date, reled spaces lor thisty-cix words, and 
columns for number of errors. On the o ite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the ee on made. It will, if properly used, last for 
years. is tablet is also coated with an erasable water- 
proof composition, and can be written upon and erased 
thousands of times. Sample copy mailed (postage-paid) on 
price, rocents. For introduction a lib- 
eral di t will be made. Address, 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
70 Washington St., BOSTON. 


SILICATE. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 


Smooth, Very Easy to Erase, 
Black. 


A suitable Brush, 75 cts. 
dowellwih any quantity. Boarps or EpucaTion 
It is easily applied with ordin: int brush, and persons 
with common skill can make 
from streaks, and give a 


SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., 


Turkish Baths, 
17 Beacon St., Boston. 


Unequaled as a remedy for Rheumatism, Coki, Catarrh, 
Torpid Liver, Diseases of the Kidneys, Inactive Skin, &c. 
To the overworked brain-toilers and people of sedentary 
habits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the cir- 
culation, quieting the nerves, affording prompt relief to the 
brain, and inducing prolonged and refreshing sleep. They 
are given under the personal supervision of 

27 22 M. P. BROWNING, M.D., Proprietor. 


HARVARD BOOK 
RACK. Well made; 
designed with taste; no 
clumsy wooden base; 
no hinges ; holds five or 


= fifty vols. Every user 

~ Of books should have it. 

Postpaid for One Dollar. LOCKWOOD, BROOKS 

& CO., Bostox, Mass. For sale by all booksellers, 
Ts. 


stationers, and fancy goods deale 
country sc open about this time. 
Any in want of Teachers should apply at once to the NEW 
Boston. No charge is made for furnishi bi 
po with teachers. F. B. SNOW, 


ON TIME | The Teacher must always be 


If a teacher's watch 
trouble. Every Watch sold by 


is not reliable, there is always 
us we warrant to keep good 
dlean- 


time and to be always relied on. If your Watch needs 

the best manner and at the 
BEALS & JONES, 

(near Hawley St.), Boston. 


ing or repairing, we can do it in 


Price. 
s8zz No. 11 Milk Street 


on time, at the opening of 


SOMETHING NEW. 
Writing = Arithmetic Combined. 


To any Teacher sending his or her address, with three 
cent stamp, we will mail a copy of METHFESSEL’S 
ARITHMETICAL PRIMER, which we believe will 
prove of great assistance in using the four fundamental rules 


of Arithmetic. Retail price 1 5 cents. : 
65a LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


Numeral Cards 


Fer all Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


One Hundred Questions Answered in Ten Minutes. 


“ Miss Wallcut’s ‘ Numeral Card’ strikes me as being the 

best thing of the kind I have seen.””—Fohkn D. Philbrick. 
USED in the pest and Grammar ScHoots in 
Béston. Price $4.00 pet hundred. Address orders (prepaid) 
toANNIE E. WAL CUT, 103 W. Springfield St., Boston. 
10 packs of 50 


AGENTS WANTED} casas 10 


names, printed from nickel-silver, sent by return mail for 
One Dollar. Warranted to suit or money refunded. I es- 
tablished my reputation upon this. One lady, on visiting my 
office, says: ‘‘ Why, these are nice cards! I never thought 
of patronizing Mr. Cannon’s cheap concern!” No better 
work in the world. I have now about 240 styles of type and 
cards combined. Send Ten Cents for my new illustrated 
circular, if you wish for cards; it will pay you. 
w. C. CANNON 
65 tf 712 Washington Street, BOSTON. 
GEAUINE SLATE BLACKBOARDS 
Such as I have supplied to 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


And to the best educational institutions of the country, are 
the most durable and, in the end, the most economical, and 
can never be supplanted by any slated walls or cracking 
wood su With such SrA *E BLACKBOARDS we 
are still supplying all the best colleges and schools of New 
England. 


JOSEPH W. GRIGG, 
59 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


Dealer in enameled Slate Mantels, Brackét Shelves, Parlor 
Grates, Summer Pieces, &c., &c. 63 


FRAMES 


Art-Hnion flictures. 


Having to purchase for our own use a large number of 
frames for our Art-Union pictures, we bought a few more 
than we needed, which we can sell quite low, varying in price 
from $2.00 to 83.00 each. 

4 N.-E. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


The New~England 


Houryal of Edueation 


AS AN 


ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


For certain classes of advertising we may safely assert 
that the columns of our journal furnish the best medium in 
the United States. 

Having the subscription lists of six publications merged 
in it, to wit: 


The College Courant, 
The Conn. School Fournal, 


The Rhode-Island Schoolmaster, 


The Massachusetts Teacher, 
The Maine Four. of Education, 


The Ki indergarten Messenger, 


and reaching the best class of educators in every part of the 
country, it presents to advertisers a most excellent means of 
addressing the best grade of teachers and the best families 
not only in New England, but throughout the United States. 
ADVERTISING RATES. 
Inside pages, per Agate line, each insertion, 
Inside pages, per Agate line, with choice of position. .. 
Last page, per Agate line, each insertion 
First or title page, per Agate line, each insertion. 
Special Notices, per line by count, each insertion 


It reaches all Colleges, 
It reaches all Professional Schools, 
It reaches all Normal Schools, 
Lt reaches all Academies, 
It reaches all High Schools, 
It reaches all Grammar Schools, 
It reaches all Professors and Teachers, 


Of any note in the United States. It is well printed, pre- 
served for reference, takes only first-class advertisements, 
consulted by every one for educational intelligence, and 
reaches an intelligent reading-class of persons only. Rates 
advertising based on its actual circulation, a sworn state- 


10 
12 


ment of which is furnished every advertiser if desired. 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 
R. A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


Statement of Policy No. 18/9, for 85,000, 
issued Oct. 15.1845, on the Life of 


BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 


OF THE FIRM 
NOURSE, DABNEY & CO., 
Cotton Brokers, 
NO. 18 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. 
$5,000.00 


Amount of Policy 
Dividend Additions in Thirty Years.......... 


Amount of Policy and additions 
31 Premiums paid, at $115.50 each, $3,580.50 


Compound interest at 6 per cent.... 6,214.13 9,794.63 
Excess of Insurance over Premiums paid with 
compound $1,304.52 


The Cash dividend has exceeded the Premium 
since 1866, and in 1875 it was $155.70, 
or $40.20 more than the Premium. 


Have 300 Policies self-sustaining in Boston. 


AMOS D, SMITH, 34, General Agzt, 


62 Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. 


“ Pay as you go; get what you buy; stop when 
you choose.” 


Common Sense and Fair Play 
in Life Assurance. 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined the 
NEW PLANS devised by Snerprarp Homans, 
Actuary, for THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society. 

This Society separates the Insurance Part of the Pre- 
mium from the Reserve or Deposit Part, which latter is 
held merely for accumulation. 

This Society recognizes the Policy-holder as owner of 
the Reserve. 

This Society, therefore, will either issue Policies on the 
payment of uniform annual premiums, guaranteeing a speci- 
fied surrender value for every year in cash; or it will fur- 
nish the PROTECTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE az 
actual current cost for death claims and expenses of man- 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of any 
year without further medical examination. 

These plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and State 
Commissioners, and also by the “‘ Society for the Promotion 
of Life Insurance among Clergymen,’’ James Brown, 
President ; Howard Potter, 7reasurer. 


For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 
THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Western Union Building, New York City. 


Guaranty Cash Capital $125,000, invested 
in United States 5-20 Bonds. 


, GEORGE WALKER, Pres’t. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 


ABRAHAM AVERY, Resident Director. 
53 


Questions: 
1866---18 76. 


For ten years the Regents of the University of the State of 
New York have held examinations three times a year in all 
the academies and academic departments of union schools in 
the State. The printed sets of questions are opened simulta- 
neously at specified hours in these two hundred and fifty 
schools, are the standard for admission to the high schoo 
and have been the basis for distributing nearly a million o! 
dollars. We are now republishing these questions from the 
first in Tue BuLietin, a monthly journal, terms 


$1.00 a year. ‘ 

We have also printed sets of the arithmetical problems 
upon separate slips of card-board. These are numbered 
continuously from 1 to 720; are printed upon six different 
colors, according to the divisions ef arithmetic to which they 
Leama g for convenience in assorting; are put up in cloth- 
bound boxes, and accompanied by a key; and will be sent 
post-paid to any address on receipt of $1.00. 112 sample 
questions in Percentage and Compound Numbers, two col- 
ors, sent post-paid for five green stam 

62m Address C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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EE & SHEPARD, 
41—45 Franklin Street, Boston, 
ave the largest assortment in New England of School and 
College Text-Books, and Books in the various departments 
of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to 
furnishing libraries and to books or students and teachers of 
all grades, who are invited to call and examine. 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
; 25—29 Cornhill, Boston, 
ublishers, Wholesale Booksellers, and Stationers, 
New-England Agents for the Publications of 
Armstrong & Co, . . New York. 
ders from Teachers and School Officers 
will receive prompt attention. 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 
32 Cornhill, Boston, 
ew-England Agents for AmmRICAN EDUCATIONAL SERrES 
published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 
We supply the above publications to ‘Teachers and school 
cers for introductien or examinati at lowest rates; 
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also all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 
_ Send for our complete catalogue. 


SOCIETY REGALIA, &c. 


J B. KIRBY & SON, No. 316 Chapel Street, NEW 
¢ HAVEN, Conn., manufacturers of all kinds of Society 
Pins and Badges. In workmanship, unexcelled; in prices, 
moderate. Senne of Pins of each Fraternity — on 
hand. BADGES SET WITH PRECIOUS STONES, 

i furnished. Orders by 


ialty. Esti and 
F. LUTHER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
COLLEGE FRATERNITY BADGES, 
KEYS AND MEDALS. 


attended to. 


All orders by mail prom 
26 by Now York. 


School Apparatus 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Philosophical Instruments and Apparatus 
for the practical illustration of the Physical Sciences, have 
ately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

Their catalogue of School Apparatus, designed particularly 
for the requirements of Schools, includes many pieces of late 
and improved construction. Several sets have been added 
to assist in the selection, including one especially arranged 


for, and adopted by the Bos‘on Grammar Schools. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


in their extensive manufactory have every facility for making 
Instruments, and their prices will be fixed at as low rate as 
is ible for good workmanship. $e 

¥ heir catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
from all sections of the country. 

Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
made and finished, and worthy of the high reputation which 
the manufacture ef E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been 
held for over twenty years. . 

When desired, the Apparatus will be guaranteed against 
loss or injury in transportation. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus, 
Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 
Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
Illustrated, 64 pp., sent on application—price 15 cts. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been eee aero 
by J. Browninc of London, and Rupotrx Kaenic of 
manufacturers of Optical and Acoustic Instruments, 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutiqns of Learn- 
ing for importation. 


Manufactory in Brookline, Mass. 
Office in Boston, - Tremont Street ; — Hours 
10:00 and 12:00 A. M. 
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Furnisneo 


The New-England Bureau of Education, 16 
Hawley Street, Boston, makes no charge to any public 
School for furnishing it a Teacher. It is in constant com- 
munication with the best teachers for every position in every 
grade of school from that of head-master of the city High 
School to the teacher of the smallest District School in the 
country. It will save time and expense when a vacancy oc- 
curs to send at once to us, and by return mail get the naanes 
and references of just the kind of a teacher needed. On our 
books we have a large list of every grade and price, and can 
fill almost any vacancy satisfactorily on a day’s notice. Our 
business is to find the right teacher for the right place. If . 
privilege of hundreds of applicants from which you can select 
two or three that will just meet your wants. Being put in 


communication with these, you can decide the whole matter 
at once intelligently and satisfactorily, for all on our list have 


references, recommendations, phi etc., ready to be 
consulted F. "sdanager. 


Kuropean Education. 


Young ladies wishing to learn to speak the GERMAN 
LANGUAGE with purity, as spoken by the upper classes, 
will be received into the family school of Madame ALIDA 
Potenz, of Victoria Villa, near Berlin. The lady was for- 
merly employed in the instruction of the children of the 
family, and is wife of the Questor of the Cg f of 
For further information address HERR POLENZ, 

University of Berlin, Germany. 
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Repeated Eden. 


BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 
O pure were the waters of Aidenn, - 
That shone in the smile of the Lord; 
And pure was the lily, with odors o’er-laden, 
That drank of the wave, as a blithe little maiden, 
Whose sweetness is virtue’s reward. 


Yet as clear are the brooks that are leaping, 
With carols of joy, to our dales ; 

As sweet is the lily, whose censer is steeping 

Our airs with delight, as when Nature was keeping 
Her Sabbath in Paradise vales |! 


The rills and the fountains forever 
Shine clear in the smile of the Lord; 
And creatures that drink at the urn of the river 
Hold fast by the gift of the Beautiful Giver, 
Whose bounty is Virtue’s reward. 


But alas, for the youth and the maiden 
Who sip at the fountains of sin,— 
The red-flashing cup with its wine-venom laden; 
They live to restore but the serpent of Aidenn, 
hose sting is the guerdon they win ! 


The Study of English Grammar. 


BY W. D. WHITNEY, PH.D., 
Professor of Sanskrit in Yale College. 


Method. 


In the first of these articles on English grammar 
(in No. 12) we looked to see what was the result to be 
aimed at in teaching the subject. And we came to 
the conclusion that this result was not the attainment 
of correctness in English speaking, but rather a system- 
atic apprehension of the facts of English speech—one 
which would, indeed, conduce to correctness in the 
wielding of the language, but only indirectly, and along 
with other quite as important results. The main pe- 
culiarity attending the study, and requiring to be fully 
taken account of in the method of study, appeared to 
be this: that the scholar comes to it having already 
gained command of the facts with which he is to deal. 
He knows already English words, and forms, and 
phrases, and constructions ; he can in general tell bad 
English from good—or, if not, he should be set at work 
improving his command of the language by some more 
rapid and effective method than studying grammar. 

Now this peculiarity is, as it were, the key to the 
whole situation ; this is what the teacher has to seize 
upon, and put to use, in order to gain the objects he is 
seeking. As grammarian, he is not to take the position 
of one who lays down the law of the language, “ you 
have got to say this and that, or you violate such and 
such a rule” ; but rather, “you see that we (you and I 
and the rest of us) say so and so ; now there is involved 
In itthis relation, that distinction, and we call it by such 


and such aname.” That is to say, the method is an 
inductive one ; it begins with familiar facts, and shows 
in them the as yet unrecognized principles ; it pro- 
ceeds from illustration to inference, from example to 
rule, 


The advantage won, as regards the real understand- 
ing of grammatical truths, by founding their apprehen- 
sion on the study of perfectly familiar facts, is, to my 
mind, not a small one. The pupil’s power to grasp the 
relations of things is in good measure dependent on 
his grasp of the things themselves ; if a part of his 
mental force, his power of attention, is used up in keep- 
ing hold of the latter, he will deal but awkwardly with 
the former. If you put him at materials which he 
thoroughly knows, in the management of which he can 
detect an error instinctively, without reflection, you 
leave him his.whole mind to work at the point which 
you wish to make him gain. I would not go so far as 
to say that real command of grammar is .only to be 
won by its study in connection with one’s native lan- 
guage ; but I would say that there is no other way in 


| which a possession of the essential principles of gram- 


mar can be so well and so surely gained, as there is no 
other way in which the value of knowledge gained else- 
where can be so well tested. 


It is often said, to be sure, that the grammar of Eng- 
lish is best learned through that of some other language 
—for instance (and especially), the Latin ; that schol- 
ars acquire English grammar soonest and most rapidly 
by learning Latin grammar; and so on. There is a 
great deal of truth in this ; yet, I think, not precisely 


lin the way in which it is apt to be understood. To 


learn Latin grammar is principally to memorize a cer- 
tain body of facts ; and that is just what the childish 
mind is best fitted for, what it can do successfully long 
before it is able to understand the underlying principles. 
The young pupil will, to be sure, handle the grammat- 
ical phraseology with some glibness and correctness, 
will parse the words, and point out the members of the 
sentence. But the reason is, in no small measure, that 
he has memorized the classifications along with the 
facts ; he has stored away each verb, or noun, or what- 
ever it may be, ticketed with its class-name ; he can talk 
about agreement and government, and give the rule for 
either, because it has all been laid before him in that 
way in the book. The grammatical part of the knowl- 
edge is certainly at first an artificial structure, destitute 
of all real life ; and it is apt long to continue so, if in- 
deed it ever becomes anything different. Just so, as 
every teacher knows, a child can learn a whole geogra- 
phy of questions and answers, and even draw maps, 
without really comprehending what it all means, with- 
lout possessing actual geographical knowledge. Take 
such a grammarian as we have described, and put him 
at an English sentence, and he betrays himself by 
showing that he does not comprehend it; he makes 
over it, perhaps, blunders the most extraordinary, or 
stands helpless before its difficulties. He can work his 
knowledge only in the conventional shape in which he 
has gained it; and that is not real knowledge at all, 
but has still to be converted into such. I would give 
as much for the grammatical education of a youth who 
can take an English sentence, even one not very compli- 
cated, to pieces with real intelligence, or who can build 
up such a sentence by adding part after part to its cen- 
tral nucleus, as for that of one who can parse every 
word ina Latin paragraph, and give all the rules for 
its subjunctives. The latter has laid an admirable 


foundation, but he has not necessarily built anything on 


it; he has very probably still to go through an eye- 
opening process before he shall know what he is talk- 
ing about. If he have sufficient brightness of mind, 
or sufficiently good instruction—one or both—he does 
get his eyes open, or nearly open, by degrees ; but the 
process may probably be greatly quickened and made 
complete by the grammatical study of his own tongue. 


It is in part for this reason that I think no one, how-. 
ever versed in another tongue, is to be excused from 
the study, in its due time, of English grammar. He 
can thus best prove his understanding of the subject. 
In proportion as his apparent knowledge has been 
true comprehension, he will master with readiness the 
essentials of English ; perhaps so rapidly that it will 
seem mere pastime. If his study has been more or 
less parrot-like, he may thus best improve its result. 
Having set up a structure of dry bones, he may pro- 
ceed to infuse life into them. There are those, doubt- 
less, who never can accomplish this, who are as imper- 
vious to grammatical distinctions as some are, for in- 
stance, to the demonstrations of geometry. But even 
they should not be given up till they have been thor- 
oughly tried in their own language ; there is more hope 
for them there than anywhere else. 


There is, indeed, something wonderful about the 
power of the mind to do with ease and accuracy things 
of which it can give no even tolerable account to itself. 
A ready and forcible speaker may be almost incapable 
of being made to tell one part of speech from another ; 
even as a man of sound and sure judgment may show 
exceptional unaptness to learn logic. The human race 
had talked for unnumbered ages, and just as effectively as 
now, before it set up any grammar at all ; and those who 
have studied the history of the science know how slow 
was its progress, how many and gross were the errors 
which it gradually outgrew—of some of which, indeed, 
we still preserve the traces in the grammatical termin- 
ology which we use, and must continue to use, because 
it is consecrated by time and custom, and answers its 
purpose as well as scientific terminology in general. 
It is only the wide and deep historical and comparative 
studies of the present century in language, that have 
laid a solid and enduring basis for the grammatical 
treatment of even the best-known tongues. We are 
just escaping from the dominion of the @ Ariord method, 
which sets up certain distinctions in speech as natural 
or necessary or logical, and then proceeds to look in 
the facts of a given language for them. All European 
speech has lain thus under the dominion of the Latin 
grammar ; and our own manuals still show in abundance 
the vestiges of it. 

This is another reason why the study of Latin gram- 
mar cannot take the place of that of English. The 
languages are too unlike one another in their modes of 
solving the problem of the expression of thought. 
They are advanced types, the one of a synthetic struc- 
ture, the other of an analytic. The abundance of 
grammatical distinctions clearly marked by the one is 
contrasted with the simplicity, almost baldness, of the 
other. Hence the study of either, though no substi- 
tute, is an excellent complement to that of the other. 
English grammar has especially to beware of aping the 
methods of Latin. Yet it has also to bear in mind that 
these two languages present, after all, only two phases 
of the same linguistic structure, taking this name in a 
yet wider sense. In English are to be seen the relics 
of the same system which appears more complete in 
Latin or Greek or Sanskrit. And there remains enough 
to make English grammar an illustration of those lan- 
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guages also. ‘This is a legitimate object, if legitimately 
pursued: if there be not sacrificed to it any of the 
truth of English facts. 

In another article we will continue the subject of 
method, inquiring more particularly as to the limits and 
the essentials of the study. 


American Literature.—No. II. 
BY PROF, A. J. BEATTIE. 


As new subjects and new divisions of schools and 
philosophies gave rise to modern fiction at the close of 
the troublesome times of the reign of Queen Anne ; as 
the revival of letters in the fifteenth century gave new 
life and mental activity to the world, to be again re- 
vived in the eighteenth century by a great advance in 
art, in science, and in literature, by great progress in 
discovery, and by great activity in invention, by a 
renewal of labor in old fields, by new theories of gov- 
ernment, and by a search into the hidden, the mysteri- 
ous, and the unknown ; and all this followed by a skep- 
ticism wide-spread and daring, and far-seeing in its 
influences : so the planting of the American nation in 
the rich soil of the New World, was the beginning of 
such a development, that it can scarcely be said to 
have a parallel in all of the annals of the past. As the 
different circumstances in which Moore and Crabbe 
were placed gave new subjects for song and new mate- 
rial, and other deeds to -be chronicled in verse from 
those which caused the poetic flame to burn and glow 
and sparkle at the touch of Milton and Pope, so the 
new and different scenes of America in connection with 
the great transforming power of the Revolution, opened 
another channel for thought, another field for labor, as 
broad as the continent we inhabit, and as high as its 
most lofty mountains. Into this field the sons of free- 
dom were invited to enter and possess the land, and 
make good for themselves, and for their children, the 
riches contained in its hitherto unexplored regions. 
That this call to enter the field has been heard, this 
admonition to prepare a legacy for posterity has been 

-heeded, and the labor of exploring the mines of wealth 

has been well performed, the long line of illustrious 
American authors clearly shows. The field has been 
constantly occupied, the soil faithfully cultivated, and 
the harvest carefully gathered. 

Every variety of subject has received attention from 
American authors and critics ; the low as well as the 
high ; the comic as well as the serious ; the light and 
humorous as well as the penetrating and profound. 
All of these varieties have had their turn upon the 
stage, and all have been dressed by a skillful and a 
master hand, both to hide their deformities, and to 
heighten their charms. It is not to be understood that 
America has attained, as yet, anything so purely na- 
tional in its character, as to entitle her to claim a liter- 
ature distinctive in all of its features, and isolated in 
every particular from the literature of England. Such 
a separation as this can never be accomplished, and if 
such a thing could be, it would be the forming of a new 
literature so different from the English, as to give it the 
character of a new language. This, however, is not 
what is expected 6f America in her efforts in the field 
of letters. It is the growth of intellect in America, and 
a proficiency in knowledge commensurate with our in- 
creased population, our increased facilities for com- 
merce, and with our accumulated wealth, that mark the 
development that is going on in our country ; and these 
are the things which entitle us to the claim of a liter- 
ature purely national in its spirit and character. This 
growth was, at first, necessarily slow and unobserved. 

The effort—partly from necessity, it is true—of every 
man, woman, and child, during the earliest years of our 
country’s history, was to accumulate the dollars and 
the dimes. To fill the coffers with gold was the most 
earnest desire of all; and the great object of desire 
and of effort, was to gain the thousands of silver. 

However, this condition of affairs did not long con- 


tinue. The first settlers of North America were not 
like the early adventurers of South America, whose 
burning and insatiate thirst for gold led them through 
seas of blood to gain the object of their supreme wor- 
ship ; but the forefathers of those who mingle in the 
busy throngs which crowd the streets of the cities of 
North America, and the marts of trade everywhere in 
our land, were a race of nobler and better men, from a 
better part of Europe. They were men whose hearts 
warmed with the name of things sacred and divine: 
men who labored early and late, morning, noon, and 
night, it is true, to secure for themselves broad acres 
and well-filled barns, but with the object ever in view 
to build up in America a great, a grand, a glorious, and 
a triumphant church and country; because the wheels 
of commerce must be set in motion ; farms cleared and 
orchards planted ; the laws and affairs of state set in 
order ; and the centers of trade established before men 
could devote themselves to letters as a profession. 
More than one hundred years passed away after the 
colonization, before any great progress had been made 
in the formative of a purely national literature. 

There is another reason for the slow progress in that 
kind of literature which is sufficiently distinctive in its 
spirit, and general in its character, to be called American 
in thought and feeling. That is this—the connection 
with the mother country, and, because of the connec- 
tion, the conforming to the ways'and manners of a 
people and country which differed in almost every par- 


of a common origin. The same kind of connection 
was of incalculable injury to England during her de- 
pendence on the continent of Europe. Nothing of a 
national character was produced in England until she 
isolated herself from the continent, wrapped herself up 
in herself, and commenced the study of her inner life 
as it manifested itself in the growth of her people in all 
that pertained to the well-being of the inhabitants of 
the British Islands. 


Hints to Young Teachers. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Geography is so easy for children to acquire, and 
generally so well taught at the present day, that I fancy 
very few hints on this subject will be necessary. In 
teaching geography, depend very much upon the eye to 
assist the memory. I know a very successful teacher 
who, with only a pan of sand, a small stick, and a sup- 
ply of water, gave to his class representations of seas, 
lakes, rivers, peninsulas, continents, islands, and all 
the numberless objects which so often slip through a 
child’s memory, as mere words entirely unconnected 
with ideas. A pool of water in a bed of sand is some- 
thing definite to him, and when you name it a lake he 
understands it ; but “a body of fresh water surrounded 
by land,” suggests but very little, if anything, to his 
mind. 

Accustom the children early to drawing maps of the 
things immediately around them, such as the school- 
house, and yard, and have them do this upon a certain 
scale ; in this way they will form a much better idea of 
sizes and distances. When you take up the study of 
any country, if there is anything brought from that 
country which they use, either for food or clothing, 
make that fact prominent, as, beside the information 
gained, it will make the country seem more real and 
tangible. How many of the children, or even the 
grown people, could tell us where the things are pro- 
duced which we see around us every day? and yet 
without such knowledge we are certainly ignorant. I 
scarcely need say, when they are sufficiently advanced, 
have them draw on the blackboard a map of each coun- 
try as they pass over it. 

GRAMMAR, - 

I do not believe in trying to teach young children the 

intricate relations, or subtleties, of language. I think 


that children usually begin parsing and analyzing far 


ticular, essential to the growth of a nation, except that} _ 


too early, and often fail utterly, simply because their 
minds are not sufficiently mature to grasp the subject. 
As I hinted in my remarks on Genera] Exercises, much 
may be done towards teaching them the names of the 
parts of speech, and their simpler relations by object- 
lessons: and better in this way than any other. Use 
the blackboard freely, writing simple sentences, and 
asking the scholars to name the parts of speech, until 
they can do it quickly and correctly. ‘Then make them 
see clearly the distinction between subject and object, 
before you go astep further. I believe that, at present, 
grammar is the best abused science taught in our 
schools. Young children are often required to commit 
to memory abstract propositions, whose meaning they 
do not, and cannot, comprehend ; and, by the time they 
get through the grammar, it is all a hopeless muddle. 
I speak from sad experience. Always correct your 
scholars when they use ungrammatical expressions in 
their common conversation. It is of far more impor- 
tance, at present, that they should acquire right habits 
of speech, than that they should know how to parse 
their sentences. We all know persons of culture and 
liberal education who must continually watch them- 
selves, or make blunders which annoy and mortify 
them: while others, far inferior in knowledge, always 
speak correctly by mere force of association and habit. 
I know a very scholarly man who, when he gets very 
much excited, uses the double negative, which cools 
him off immediately. 

There are some mistakes which children almost in- 
variably make. After you have corrected these a few 
times, ask one of the most heedless ones to notice, 
through the day, if any one makes the same mistake, 
and report to you at night. A few days of this prac- 
tice will cure that one, and then you can take up an- 
other. In such a school as I suppose you are teaching, 
they ought not to go far in grammar, so I will give you 
no more hints. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

There are some things which seem to come under no 
particular head, and yet which I did not quite like to 
omit, so I have concluded to mix them all together in 
one dish, and, as was the custom in olden times, let 
each one dip in, and help herself to what she needs. 
If you do not like old customs and mixed dishes, leave 
this letter for your neighbor. 
You find your school-house with none of the luxuries, 
and, as we should think, few of the necessaries of teach- 
ing. Do not be content to let it remain so, if you can 
avoid it. Interest the parents in your school if possible. 
Have the children learn some little songs and calis- 
thenic exercises ; let John Smith speak a piece, and 
Katie Jones have ashort recitation—anything which will 
please and attract the parents, and then invite them all 
in. When you get them there, lay before them your 
needs, and if they are not able to supply them, they 
may help you in other ways. 

A few years ago there was, at the West, a school des- 
titute of almost every convenience, and into this school 
went a New-England teacher from one of our city 
schools. At first she looked around her in dismay ; 
/but not being one of the despairing sort, she proposed 
to the people, if they were not able to make the house 
comfortable, to get up a festival in which the children 
should do their part, the housewives providing refresh- 
ments for sale. In the country where they have few 
entertainments, such a thing is always well patronized ; 
and though this was in a thinly settled region, they 
cleared over fifty dollars, From that time, the parents 
seemed to feel a double interest in the school, and 
went in very often to see the things used which they had 
helped to buy. Many little things can be improved by 
your own exertions, for boys and girls love to work if the 
teacher will work with them, and are very proud of the 
results of their labor. If possible, have some pictures, 


or flowers, or something else pleasant, where the schol- 


ars can see them every day, that their love for the beau- 
‘tiful may grow with their knowledge. 


. 
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Be careful of the manners of your pupils. Some of 
them, probably, come from rude, coarse homes, where 
they have no training, and all they will ever receive 
must come from you. Require them to be polite to 
each other, as well as to you, and they will, in time, 
learn to be ashamed of coarseness and rudeness. It 
will take time and patience, but if some of these neg- 
lected ones shall learn from you to be gentle-mannered, 
respecting themselves and others, you will be well re- 
paid. Do not neglect or despair of the most unpromis- 
ing material, for you can never know what treasures 
may be hidden beneath a coarse, uncouth exterior. As 
much as possible, infuse your own individuality into the 
school. If you are teachjng geography, tell the chil- 
dren something you have known or read yourself about 
those countries. They will be far more interested in it 
than in anything the book can tell them. Vitalize all 
the knowledge you impart. Do not confine yourself to 
any one method or routine, but try to make a variety ; 
and when they tire of one way, and their attention 
flags, try something else. Invent methods of your own. 
I do not claim that those which I have suggested are 
the best possible, but they are a few among many good 
ones, and may help you till your experience teaches you 
better ones. 

Finally, my young friend, you will find teaching no 
flowery path ; but it is one of the paths which, if rightly 
followed, leads upward. In this humble position, you 
may be moulding the minds which shall mould the next 
generation. The responsibility is a weighty one, and 
should not be lightly undertaken. Be patient and 
gentle, but ever firm ; govern yourself first, and most 
strictly of all; seek, not popularity, but the highest 
good of your pupils; and in time, you shall gather 
sheaves which you will not be ashamed to lay at the 
Master’s feet. If you wish above all for fame, or re- 
ward, or even appreciation, you are in the wrong posi- 
tion ; but if you wish to be useful and helpful to your 
generation, you can find no better place. Then you 
can say, with the poet : . 


“ Not myself, but the truth that in life I have spoken, 
Not myself, but the seed that in life I have sown 

Shall pass on to ages—all about me forgotten 
Save the truth I have spoken, the things I have“done.” 


The Metric System. — No. I. 


BY NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, 
West Newton Classical School. 

The Metric system of weights and measures was first 
adopted in France, by law, in 1840,* and has since 
been introduced and made the only legal system in 
Germany (1872), in Spain, Portugal, Italy, Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, Switzerland, Austria, Greece, Brit- 
ish India, Mexico, and most of the South American 
nations. Thus, this is the system already used by over 
200,000,000 of the most civilized peoples. In 1864 it 
was legalized in Great Britain, and in 1866, in the 
United States ; and, without doubt, will soon be made 
the only legal system. 

The founders of our government were desirous to 
exchange the complex and incongruous system of mon- 
ies, weights, and measures, which was a part of their in- 
heritance from the mother country, England. Though 
the wisest among them earnestly wished it, they were 
only able to effect a change in the currency, establish- 
ing our present admirable coinage upon the decimal 
system, which, from its many excellent features, is 
quite as likely as any other to become the uniform cur- 
tency of the world. Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
John Quincy Adams, and others of our earlier pres- 
idents, earnestly desired and recommended to Congress 
that a standard of weights and measures be adopted, at 
once invariable and universal. 

Jefferson desired to reduce every “ branch to the same 
decimal ratio, already established in coins, and thus 
bring the calculation of the principal affairs of life 


* Th the kindness of my friend, Mr. J. P. Putman, [ quote largely from 


¥ admiral le book, **The International or Metric System of Weights and 


within the arithmetic of every man who can multiply 
and divide plain numbers.” 

John Quincy Adams says of the Metric system: 
“Considered merely as a labor-saving machine, it is a 
new power offered to man, incomparably greater than 
that which he has acquired by the new agency which 
he has given to steam. It is, in design, the greatest in- 
vention of human ingenuity since that of printing.” 

This language, so emphatic and sweeping, from one 
of the noblest, wisest, and most philanthropic men our 
country ever produced, must have truth for its basis. 
To illustrate: To begin with the schools. The amount 
of time required in committing to memory the numerous 
tables in compound numbers, so complex and multiform, 
followed by the hundreds of examples each in addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division of compound 
numbers ; then the great number of examples in reduc- 
tion of compound numbers, both integral and decimal, is 
immense. It is estimated by teachers and school man- 
agers that, by the introduction of the Metric system, 
the amount of time saved to our pupils in school would 
be, upon an average, one year. 

It is readily calculated from this, what a ruinous 
waste of time and money is made in our State. It was 
estimated that, in England, a saving of £350,000, = 
$1,750,000 per year, would be made by its adoption in 
the schools. The time is worse than wasted in teach- 
ing and obliging innocent children to learn that 7,% 
inches make a link, or that the standard 


United States gallon contains 231. cub. in. 
Imperial gallon of Great Britain, 277.274 “ 
Bushel of Great Britain contains 2218.192 “ 
United States bushel, . . 2150.42 “ 


How many persons in the community can give the 
tables in which the following names are found: Barley- 
corns, furlongs, leagues, lines, points, nails, ells, quar- 
ters, annas, bushels, coombs, kilderkins, puncheons, 
quarterns, tierces, firkins, hogsheads, minims, and nog- 
gins, scruples and carets, grains and drachms, penny- 
weights, and hundredweights, and innumerable others ? 
Apothecaries compound their medicines by one table, 
and sell them by another; bread is sold by a third 
table, or Troy weight ; butter, by Avoirdupois. 

The dry gallon contains 268% cubic inches. 


The wine gallon 231 “ 
The beer gallon “ 282 “ “ 


This inexhaustible diversity tends directly to fraud. 
When the good farmer was charged by the grocer with 
short weight for his butter, he quietly replied, “ I bal- 
anced each pound by the pound of soap you sold me.” 
Very little worse was the system adopted by the early 
settlers of New Amsterdam in their dealings with the 
Indians: “Every Dutchman’s hand weighed a pound, 
and every Dutchman’s foot weighed two pounds.” 
Enough has been said to attract attention to the 
gross character of the weights and measures used in 
this country, and to show what an enormous waste of 
time is made in transacting its business. Charles 
Sumner says: “A system of weights and measures 
born of philosophy, rather than of chance, is what we 
now seek. To this end, old systems must be aban- 
doned. A chance system cannot be universa]. Science 
is universal. Therefore, what is produced by science, 
may find a home everywhere.” The same confusion 
existed in France formerly, and a change was deter- 
mined upon, and she set vigorously at work to over- 
come the evil. It was the intention of France, from 


SCIENTIFIC. 


PROFECTIONS FOR THE SCHOOLROOM. 


BY PROF. A, E. DOLBEAR. 


NUMBER VP. 
TO PROJECT WITH THE PORTE LUMIERE AND A 
SINGLE LENS. 


Fasten the forte /umiere in its place, and so adjust it 


that the beam of light 7 (Fig. 17) is reflected horizon- 
tally, and falls upon the screen s. 


It will appears as 
a bright spot, 
five or six inch- 
es in diameter. 
Darken the 
room, by draw- 
ing the curtains 
or closing the 
shutters, and 
the beam of 
light can then 


Fig. 17. 


be seen from the window to the screen by the light re- 
flected from the dust particles, which are always in the 


air. Now fasten in the retort-stand a lens a four or five 
inches in diameter, and with a focus of a foot or more, 
and place it two or three feet from the opening, in the 
path of the beam, and perpendicular to it. It will at 
once be noticed that the light is converged by the lens, 
the rays crossing each other in front of it, at its focus, 
from which they diverge, and appear upon the screen as 
a large disk of light. If some object, as a, (Fig. 17), 
be placed between the opening and the lens @, a place 
may be found by trial, when the image of the object 
will be seen upon the screen. The outline should be 
well defined ; it will be inverted and much enlarged. 
Finding the right adjustment of the object and the 
lens, so that the image is in its proper place, and has a 
sharp outline, is called focusing. In general it is best 
done by fixing the object in the path of the beam first, 
and then placing the lens rather close to it, and slowly 
moving the lens toward the screen, being careful to keep 
it perpendicular to the beam until the image is plainest. 
It will be well for a beginner to take a number of ob- 
jects: some opaque, like the finger, a pencil, or a key, 
and some transparent, as a grasshopper’s wing, or a 
piece of glass with a design drawn upon it, or a regu- 
lar lantern transparency. A lens thus used to project 
a picture is called an objective. 

These two pieces of apparatus, the forte /umiere and 
the single lens, have a much wider application than one 
unfamiliar with them might suppose. . Every picture 
made for the magic lantern, or the stereopticon, can be 
shown with these in the day-time, even better than with 
the others at night. Every school in the land may have 


one, for the carpenter can make the forte lumiere, and 


the lens will cost but a trifle. The pictures themselves, 


though not half as costly as they were before photogra- 
phy was applied in making them, can be rented of any 
one who keeps them for sale, if one cannot afford to 
buy them outright. 
all sorts of subjects, can be bought, from six to nine 
dollars a dozen, of any lantern-maker or dealer in pho- 
tographic materials, 


Most excellent transparencies, on 


If the teacher wished to give a lesson on the elements 


of drawing, his copies could be prepared upon glass, by 
one of the methods givena little furtheron. These, when 
projected, would be so large that a large school could see 


the beginning, to choose such a system that, in the end,|them as plainly as.if they had been drawn upon a huge 


every other nation would adopt it. Several methods of |blackboard, with chalk. 


The room could be light 


obtaining a fixed natural length were considered: 1.}enough for any of the required work. Geometrical fig- 


Length of pendulum beating seconds. 


2. Distance|ures, outline maps, botanical specimens, the kaleido- 


which a body falls the first second of its descent. 3.| scope, chemical reactions in a large test tube ; natural 
The one ten-millionth part of a quadrant of the earth’s|history specimens, such as small fish, pollywogs, water 
meridian. For obvious reasons, the last method was|beetles, butterflies, grasshoppers ; the splendid colors 


adopted. 


on huge soap-bubbles ; the vibrations of tuning-forks, 
and of cords ; the intensity of light, reflection, refrac- 


— Asan apple is not in any proper sense an apple|tion, magnifying power of lenses, and many more things, 
until it is ripe, soa human being is not in any proper|may be projected, in an admirable way, with only these 


sense a human being until he is educated, 


two pieces, 


| | 
| 
. 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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THE CONDENSER AND ITS USE. 

The rays of light reflected from the mirror @ (Fig. 17) 
through the aperture, are parallel, and the diameter of 
the lens 0 should be as great as the thickness of the 
beam, and it may have a greater diameter with advan- 
tage. If it has less, some of the light will pass its 
edge, and either be unused or, what would be worse, 
fall upon the screen and make a bright spot in the mid- 
dle of the picture. The smaller the object to be pro- 
jected, the smaller must be the lens used as the object- 
ive, and the shorter must be its focal length ; hence, if 
a beam of parallel rays is used, it may often be so small 
as to be nearly useless, for the divergence is so rapid 
beyond the focus of a short focus lens that the little 
light thus used would be too much scattered. It be- 
comes necessary, then, to make a large beam of light 
to pass through the small lens. This is accomplished 
by means of a second lens, called the condenser, because 
its office is to condense a large number of light rays for 
the double purpose of illuminating the object better 
and making them all to pass through the smaller lens. 
This condenser is usually four or five inches in diameter, 
though for special purposes it is sometimes made a foot 
or more in diameter. For the forte /umiere the con- 
denser may bé the same lens that was used as the ob- 
jective, or any lens may be used that has a sufficient di- 
ameter an@ a focus of from one to two feet. It may be 
either double-convex or plano-convex. 

TO PROJECT WITH A CONDENSER. 

The object @ (Fig. 18) is placed near the condenser 
¢, and the objective o is brought near to it and slowly 
moved toward 
the screen,” as 
before, until 
the well de- 
fined image ap- 
pears upon it. 
It must be not- 
ed here that 


Fig. 18. 
the size and focal length of the objective must be such 
that all the light passes through it when it is at its 
proper distance from the object. If 0 be moved toward 
the object, it will be seen that some of the light does 


not pass through it. If the object d be moved toward 
the objective, then some parts of it will not be lighted, 
and consequently but a part of it would be projected. 
If the object @ is quite small, like a fly, or a flea, or a 
small crystal, it will be necessary to bring it forward, 
toward the focus of the condenser, where it will be 
more strongly lighted, and allow the use of an objective 
of shorter focus, and consequently higher magnifying 
power. If the object be made of wood, or any kind of 
tissue, be careful about bringing it very near to the 
focus, as the great heat there may destroy it in a few 
seconds. This danger may be,somewhat lessened by 
placing between the condenser and the object the chem- 
ical tank, containing a strong solution of alum. The 
common pocket botanical glass, having a focus of an 
inch or two, will answer for very much of this work, 
but Zentmayer’s inch-and-a-half gas microscope object- 
ive is superior to any other lens I have seen for such 
projections. 

This arrangement is essentially the solar microscope. 
The object may be exceedingly minute if the. objective 
has a very short focus, say half an inch, or less. 

It is possible to magnify an object a thousand diam- 
eters, or a million times, and still have it so well lighted 
that a large audience can see it plainly. A list of 
things that are suitable for projections with this ar- 
rangement is appended, mainly for the purpose of indi- 
cating the breadth of its field of usefulness : 

Hairs of various animals, which may be held between 
two strips of glass. Down from the wings of moths and 
butterflies ; these will adhere to a piece of glass with- 
out any pressure. Scales of fishes. Eyes, legs, and 


wings of flies. or the whole of any insect. Stings of 
bees and wasps. Antenne of moths and mosquitoes. 
Fibres of cotton, woolen, silk, etc. _ Ferns, moss, lichens, 


leaves of trees. Thin sections of wood. Small flowers, 
stamens and pistils, pollen. Mites in cheese. Butter- 
flies, beetles, animalcules in stagnant water. Vinegar 
eels. Crystallization of camphor, sulphate of copper, 
and most solutions of crystallizable substances. 

Diatoms, and indeed most objects that are prepared 
for the microscope, appear to good advantage upon a 
screen. Any book upon the microscope will have 
many valuable hints upon obtaining and preparing ob- 
jects in a suitable way, and will be a very useful book 
to one interested in natural history but who cannot af- 
ford to buy a good microscope. 

OUTLINE DRAWINGS FOR PROJECTION. 

Every one who uses either a lantern or the Jorte 
Jumiere for purposes of instruction, will need to make 
outline pictures to illustrate his subject, as it will be fre- 
quently impracticable to get a photograph of what is 
wanted. Moreover, a simple outline is often quite suf- 
ficient for the illustration, as, for instance, superposi- 
tion and inclination of strata in geology ; sections of 
machines ; writing, or musical notes ; outlines of leaves, 
roots, parts of a flower, insects, maps, etc. 

The surface of transparent glass is so smooth that it 
cannot be marked with either common ink or a lead 
pencil. If the glass be ground, so that a pencil will 
mark it, it becomes so opaque that but little light can 
go through it ; hence, a surface must be prepared which 
will be transparent and yet allow marking upon it. 
This can be effected in many ways, and I give a num- 
ber which I know to be practicable : 

1. If a piece of glass be rubbed on one surface with 
a piece of hard soap, enough will adhere to it to make 
the glass semi-opaque. Now draw the design with a 
fine-pointed stick. It will clear the soap from the glass, 
and so permit the light to shine through the marks. 
This has the advantage of permitting the same glass to 
be used like a slate, for with a drop of water upon the 
finger the old design can be rubbed out, leaving the 
glass coated for another picture. The same thing can 
be done with a surface of beeswax, but the glass would 
need heating in order to re-spread the wax. 

2. For more permanent pictures, a very good way is 
to flow the glass with photographers’ transparent var- 
nish, and then scratch the design upon the varnish, of 
cutting through to the glass. The light is so much 
scattered from this scratched surface, that it appears as 
a dark line, and answers a very good purpose. The 
prepared plate can be laid over the design wanted if it 
is to be a copy, and is of proper size ; the transparency 
allows the picture to be plainly seen, and all its mark- 
ings can easily be followed. The varnish is quite hard 
when dry, and with a little care in handling these pic- 
tures, they need not become scratched. They can be 
entirely protected from that danger by covering them 
with another clean glass of the same size, and binding 
their edges with paper, as common lantern-pictures are 
bound. Photographers have also another kind of var- 
nish called ground-glass varnish, which, when spread 
upon glass, gives it an appearance similar to ground 
glass. This surface permits drawing with a pencil or 
with ink upon it, and then a coat of the transparent 
varnish will render the first coat transparent, leaving 
the lines in ink or pencil ; or the desig may be drawn 
through the first coat of varnish, in which case, the light 
will shine through the lines and appear white upon the 
screen. 

3. If india ink be rubbed up in water until it is quite 
thick, it can be used for drawing designs upon ordinary 
glass. 

4. A thin sheet of gelatin may be treated like the 
glass coated with the transparent varnish, and either 
have the design scratched upon it, or drawn with ink. 
It should be inclosed between two glasses for protection. 

5. Thin sheets of transparent mica will receive lines 
drawn with india ink, or the figures may be scratched 
upon them with the needle or awl. 

6. Designs may be nicely etched upon glass, by first 


coating the glass with a thin, even coat of beeswax, 


which can be well done by heating the glass over a 
lamp until the wax melts and flows over its upper sur- 
face. When it is cool, draw the design with a needle 
point 6r a small awl, cutting through the wax all the 
way. Take an old saucer, or some such dish which you 
are willing to spoil for other use, and put into it a table 
spoonfull of powdered fluor spar. Upon that pour a 
table spoonful of strong sulphuric acid, and stir them 
together with a stick. Fasten the glass, drawing upper- 
most, to a piece of board large enough to completely 
cover the dish. The fastening can be done by crowd- 
ing tacks into the wood, so that the heads shall lap the 
glass and keep it in its place. When thus fixed and 
laid over the mixture of spar and acid, gently heat the 
dish, being careful not to inhale the fumes that will 
escape. When the fumes begin to appear, put the 
whole either out of doors or in a good chimney draught, 
and let it remain eight or ten minutes, when the wax 
may be removed by heat and rubbing, and the drawing 
will be found etched into the glass. 

Beautiful pictures of crystals can be made in this 
way, by taking various crystallizable salts, such as am- 
monium chloride, cupric sulphate, etc., and making a 
rather dilute solution of them, and then adding a little 
dissolved gum arabic. Flow the solution over the 
plate, and let it remain horizontal until it is dry. The 
crystals will be seen to have separated from the gum, 
which will fill up all the intermediate space. Put over 
the etching dish as before. The crystals will quickly 
dissolve, and their outlines will be beautifully etched 
upon the glass, which may now be washed clean in 
water. 

7. Engravings may be transferred to glass by first 
coating the glass with dammar varnish, or with Canada 
balsam, and letting it dry until it is very sticky, which 
will take half a day or more. The picture to be trans- 
ferred should be well soaked in soft water, and care- 
fully laid upon the prepared glass, and pressed upon it, 
so that no air bubbles or drops of water are seen un- 
derneath. This should dry a whole day before it is 
touched ; then with the wetted finger, begin to rub off 
the paper at the back. If this be skillfully done, 
almost the whole of the paper can be removed, leaving 
simply the ink upon the varnish. When the paper has 
been removed, another coat of varnish will serve to 
make the whole more transparent. 

8. A piece of glass may be smoked in the ordinary 
way, and a design marked upon it. This makes a very 
good and plain picture. If the design is needed for 
keeping, heat some alcohol in a cup or small porcelain 
dish, and hold the smoked side of the glass in the alco- 
hol vapor for a minute or two, and afterward it may be 
varnished with photographers varnish, carefully flowing 
it over the plate In the same avay that plates are flowed 
for photographic purposes. 

TO DETERMINE THE MAGNIFYING POWER OF A LENS, OR 
A COMBINATION OF LENSES IN PROJECTING. 

It will be evident, upon inspection, that the farther 
away the screen is from the lens, the larger will be the 
picture ; but for a given projection, the simplest way of 
determining the magnification is to choose some object 
of known dimensions for projection, and then to meas- 
ure its size upon the screen. Suppose it be a lead 
pencil having a diameter of one fourth of an inch. If 
its image is a foot in diameter, it is evident that it is 
magnified 4 12 == 48 diameters. If it is three feet in 
diameter, then it has been magnified 4 & 12 K 3=144 
diameters. 

It will be convenient to have a scale, either photo- 
graphed or etched upon glass, for the purpose of di- 
rectly showing the magnifying power of lenses. 

A vernier made upon glass by either of the described 
methods, will be convenient for study, and some meas- 
urements. 

THE ANIMALCULE CAGE. 

If one would exhibit the minute forms of life to be 
seen in water, an animalcule cage will be needed. 
This may be made in the following way: 
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Take two quite clear pieces of white glass, about four 
inches long and one inch wide. Two other pieces of 
the same width, 
and one inch and 
a half long. Put 
these two short- 
er pieces be- 
tween the longer ones, so as to separate them, and 
leave a space in the middle clear through. Fasten 
these together with japan varnish, being careful not to 
get any of the varnish into the opening. If any should 
get in, wipe it carefully out. When the varnish is 
dry, and the pieces are firmly fixed together, putty up 
the bottom of this hole so that it will hold water. 
When this is dry, it can be used to hold fluids of most 
kinds, but it is especially fitted for water containing ani- 
malcules, or vinegar with eels, It should be put back 
of the focus of the condenser, for the great heat there 
will boil the water in a little while, and the temperature 
of no more than 130° Fah, will quickly kill most all 
kinds of infusoria. Suitable water for examination can 
be found in old rain barrels, stagnant pools, water in 
which flowers have been standing for a day or two, an 
infusion of hay in water, and will be found very interest- 
ing. The larva of the mosquito is a lively and amus- 
ing thing when magnified to five or six feet in length. 


Miscellaneous. 


METHOD IN HIS MapNess.— The London Medical 
Times and Gazette, of Feb. 5, 1876, relates the following 
“dodge” of a British schoolboy : 

“We have heard in our time of various tricks to 
evade subjection to scholastic discipline, but all have 
been thrown into the shade by the action of a young 
gentleman who, last week, presented himself before the 
Marylebone magistrates with a mild request that he 
might be accommodated with an order for admission to 
a good lunatic asylum, as he had been going out of his 
mind for some time past. As an evidence of this, he 
adduced the fact that, since his return home from 
school, he had broken a china teapot and a mouse-trap. 
He further maintained that he had been working hard 
at school, and was not able to bear it; had tried to 
study, but could not do so, as he was in the habit of 
staring about the school room instead of attending to 
his lessons —a trait frequently observable, we fear, in 
scholastic youth of the very soundest intellect. An ap- 
plication to the father of the youth elicited the fact that 
his son did not want to go back to school, and that his 
appeal to the magistrate was simply a ruse. The mag- 
istrate consequently declined to interfere, although the 
applicant persisted in the necessity of his being placed 
under restraint.” 


WAVES IN WINTER.—High winds bring a dif- 
ferent scene. Sometimes I fancy that, in winter, with 
less visible life upon the surface of the water, and less 
of unseen animal life velow it, there is yet more that 
seems like ‘vital force in the individual particles of 
waves. Each separate drop appears more charged 
with desperate and determined life. The lines of the 
surf run into each other more brokenly, and with less 
steady roll. The low sun, tao, lends a weird and jag- 
ged shadow to gallop in before the crest of each ad- 
vancing wave ; and sometimes there is a second crest 
on the shoulders of the first, as if there were more than 
could be contained in a single curve. Greens and pur- 
ples are called forth to replace the prevailing blue. 
Far out at sea great, separate mounds of water rear 
themselves, as if to overlook the tossing plain. Some- 
times these move onward and subside with their green 
hue still unbroken ; and again they curve into detached 
hillocks of foam ; multitudinous, side by side, not 
ridged, but moving on like a mob of wild horses, neck 


overarching neck, breast crowded against breast.— 
Higginson. 


Philadelphia has 95,239 pupils in its public schools. 


Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


The Sehool Question. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

I am glad to see a place so pleasantly given in your columns 
(March 18) to the letter of the Rev. Alfred Young, of the Church 
of St. Paul the Apostle. I am glad, also, to see that he is an in- 
terested reader of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and, with others, 
thank him for setting forth so plainly the real issue in this grave 
question,—one of the gravest now before us,—of religion and mo- 
rality in the public schools. It is really a question as to the exist- 
ence of a true, well-balanced, and effective education, as opposed 
to a cold, partial, and morally powerless intellectual training of 
our youth. And the issue is, as he states it, really between Chris- 
tianity and her powerful conservatism, and infidelity and its dis- 
rupting influences. And it is also unhappily true, that so far a 
large portion of those who style themselves Protestants, not per- 
ceiving the true issue, have joined hands with infidelity, in the 
struggle now going on. Still, it is, I think, not presumption to 
say, that the church, while not yet sufficiently outspoken, is yet at 
heart one with him on the main point. 

As to the reasons why Protestants are so generally, as he 
thinks, in so false a position, with regard to the great question, 
they are not far to seek. Their multifarious divisions naturally 
make them apprehensive as to the individual privileges which,— 
the great point conceded,—this or that denomination might, in the 
next stage, demand for themselves. Doubtless, also, a parsimo- 
nious shrinkiug from the necessity of maintaining parochial 
rschools, in case the public school system should be crippled, has 
its influence. Beyond this, the people have so generally been edu- 
cated to so extreme and prejudiced a hostility to every thing Cath- 
olic, that they jump at the conclusion, that whatever the Roman 
Church uses or advocates, must be of necessity “ only evil and that 
continually.” What is more unfortunate, is the fact that corrupt 
politicians, solely for political ends, have in prominent instances 
given, under false colors or for nominal considerations, such large 
portions of the public property to the authorities of the Roman 
Church, that its rapidly increasing wealth, coupled with its almost 
irresistible power of organization, have made it an object of 
vast civil apprehension. To this last is doubtless due the difficulty 
experienced in attempting to disabuse the public mind of the sus- 
picion that the position taken by Roman and other catholic Chris- 
tians, on the school question, is not solely in the interest of true 
education, morality, and religion. 

It is to be hoped that the steady maintenance of the truth, 
coupled with the growing developments of public corruption, the 
more complete unmasking of the designs of infidelity, and a 
clearer discovery by all Christian people of the evils of disunion 
and alienation from the Church, may bring all to a better mind on 
the vital question of true religion and morality in the schools. 

FREDRICK S. JEWELL, 
Rector of St. James Church, Winsted, Conn. 
—_—o—— 
_ Spelling.—Time Misspent. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

Your correspondent “ W. E. P.” makes a correct guéss in sup- 
posing “ H.” to be a committee-man whose theory has got the bet- 
ter of his discretion. I do not know whether these personalities 
are in good taste; but since “ W.E. P.” has introduced them, I 
may perhaps be pardoned for saying that the said victory was 
gained about twenty nine years ago, when “ H.” was made mem- 
ber of a school committee, on which he served for thirteen consec- 
utive years; during which he steadily pushed his theory on spell- 
ing and arithmetic to more and more exclusive adoption by the 
committee and teachers. 

The practical results in reading and spelling were, that the 
schools soon took the very front rank. We used to obtain fre- 
quently from the best schools of Boston, and its neighborhood, 
lists of words which had been used as tests in examination, and 
place them before our schools of the same grade; and the result, 
invariably, was that the percentage of errors was very decidedly 
less than in the schools from which we obtained our lists. As for 
reading, I will simply quote the remark made by a distinguished 
visitor in our high school, one day, to this effect: “ That he had 
visited schools, frequently, in every State east of the Alleghanies, 
from Maine to Virginia inclusive, and had never heard in any 
school reading which, in any one particular, was nearly so good as 
that in this “.nool.” 

The practical result in arithmetic was that the time given to the 
study of that art was reduced to one-half that given when “H.” 
went upon the board ; and the knowledge gained was multiplied 
threefold. Parents, children, teachers, and fellow-members of the 
committee, looked upon his theory at first exactly as “ W. E. P.” 
does: its absurdity was apparent; it was not practical, nor even 
practicable. But “H.” got permission to try it in ome school, 
and in six months the result had conquered the committee, the 
theory was tested in all the schools, and in a few years the 
whole community, and the oldest teachers were also converted. 
In the primary school we did not even have a book on arith- 
metic containing any “applications” of the art, or any vulgar 
fractions ; but simply eighty-eight pages of examples in the four 
rules, in integers and decimal fractions. When the scholar 
entered the grammar school he went first over a rapid re- 


view of these rules, and then pushed on. In the second year of 


the grammar school he took up Warren Colburn’s First Lessons, 
and at the end of that year had a much better knowledge of arith- 
metic’in general than the graduates of grammar schools usually 
have. After entering the high school, arithmetic was a pastime. 
Thus much to show “ W. E. P.” that although “ H.” is a commit- 
tee-man with a theory, the theory has stood the test of practice for 
many years, and produced results better than “ H.” has ever seen, 
or heard of, elsewhere ; the graduating classes of the high school, 
under this theory, passed, year after year, the most thoropgh ex- 
amination in arithmetic, algebra, and trigonometry, always with 
the greatest credit ;—mastering, for example, both the application 
and demonstration of Arboyast’s Polynomial Theorem. It was 
not that much time was given to mathematics,—it was simply that 
they were taught according to sound theory, instead of antiquated 
routine. If “W E. P.’s” children of ten years old Aave “a very 
thorough knowledge of the principles” of any part of arithmetic, 
they are very much to be pitied; their education is beginning 
wrong end first, and they will not be likely to make good account- 
ants. 
Your correspondent “ G, B. E.,” whose charming reminiscences 
of his life are giving so much pleasure and instruction to your 
readers, once said ina public reunion of normal scholars at Bridge- 
water, that among the many hundreds of young ladies who had 
come under his*charge, as teacher of advanced pupils, he had 
never (with one single exception) seen any so well educated, in all 
respects, as seven who came from the schools where they had been 
educated upon “H.’s” theory,—absurd, impracticable, notional, 
inferior, and amusing as “ W. E. P.” finds it. H. 

Queries. 

In an article on “The Common Schools and Religion,” in the 
JOURNAL of March 4, the writer speaks of “ twelve amendments (to 
the Constitntion of the United States), all adopted by the first 
Congress, and ratified by the legislatures of all the original thir- 
teen States.” As there have been five amendments made since 
that, there should now be seventeen instead of fifteen. Were there 
twelve ratified, or only ten? Did the legislatures of a// the orig- 
inal thirteen States ratify the first ten amendments ? 

In the JouRNAL of March 11, in an article on “Surveying the 
Public Lands,” it is said that “ In 1802, Col. Jared Mansfield, the 
surveyor-general of the Northwestern Territory, devised a system- 
atic method of surveying and recording such portions as were to 
be offered for sale.” This method the article describes and illus- 
trates. It is the one still adhered to, The land is divided into 
ranges, townships, and sections. But when the Ohio Company 
purchased land of Congress, in 1787, lot (or section) 16 in each 
township was given perpetually for schools, and lot 29 for religious 
purposes. ‘The system seems to have been in use before 1802. 
Will some one tell us when it was devised, and by whom? = * 


Dear Sir :—Will you kindly help me to the solution of the fol- 
lowing problem, through the medium of your paper? “ Find the 
greatest common divisor, by the method of dividing the greater 
quantity by the less, etc., of 1 0a%c* and 
27a*%c—6abc?-+-186c8.” In so doing you will very greatly oblige 
me. A. H. B. 

The Three D’s. 
To the Editor of The New-England: . 
. The excellent article in your issue of March 18, entitled “The 
Three D’s,” faintly recalls to my rusty memory of the classics, a 
Greek aphorism, which ought not to pass quite into uselessness, 
I therefore send you an extempore-rhymed amendment of the old 
three-R-copy: 
THE BEST CAPITAL OF THE TWENTY-SIX. 


’Rah For Readin’ Ritin’, ’Rithmetic, 
Three Potent R’s To Know! 
O Many A Boy Can Learn Them Quick 
Yet itis Soul No Greater Grow, 
Unless With Xyst-Zeal Verily, 
It Keeps Three D’s Enshrined, 
Decision And Docility 
To Discrimination Joined. 


Rule for Spelling Certain Words. 

— On the rorst page, third column, of THE NEw-ENGLAND for 
February 26, Mr. Benj. F. Knerr asks for a rule for spelling of 
words “ ending in ant, ent, ance, ence,” etc. I think that nearly 
all words like ‘abundant,’ ‘redundant,’ etc., are derived from 
Latin verbs of the first conjugation, and that words like ‘re- 
pellent,’ ‘remittent,’ etc., are from Latin verbs of the third or sec- 
ond conjugations. Etymology is a key to many of the doors of 
orthography. We like TH& NEw-ENGLAND better and better. 


B. F. B. 


L. D. Brown. 
Comparison of International Exhibitions. 
No. of No. of Total Days 

Year. Place. Acres. Exhibitors. Visitors. Ree ts. open. 
1851 London 20 15.000 6,029,195 $2,530,000 I4I 
1853 New York 5% 7,000 
18 55 Paris 30 23,954 102,330 640,500 200 
1862 London 25 28,653 211,103 2,300,000 
1867 Paris 50,22 10,000,000 2,822,932 210 
1873 Vienna 50 70,000 7,234,687 2,000,000 186 
18 Int’l, Phila. 48 


— At the recent elections in Bavaria two school-teachérs were 
returned as deputies to the National Chamber. 
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Boston, Mass., April 15, 1876. 


WE publish this week the second article by Professor 
Whitney on English Grammar. We are sure that not 
one of our readers will fail to give this series of articles 
the most careful attention. No man in this country 
writes with greater clearness, or with greater weight in 
all matters pertaining to philology, and kindred studies. 
It is our aim to procure for our readers the best thoughts 
of the ablest educators in the country—to make a journal 
that no progressive teacher can afford not to read each 
week. At the risk of seeming to boast, we would like 
to remind our readers that we are paying this year 
more for original articles for our columns, than all the 
educational journals on this continent combined. 


THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE man has recently been 
elected in the New England States. Nearly all towns 
have three, who are supposed to look after the interests 
of the schools. Some never magnify their office, while 
others are officious, and the plague of the teacher’s life. 
The average committee man if elected to the legisla- 
ture, would endeavor to post himself on parliamentary 
usage ; if sealer of weights and measures, to study up 
enough to do his work creditably ; but when he reaches 
this position he knows all about the work, for he has 
been there himself. He needs to consult no one; as 
for reading up school literature, and finding how the 
world has progressed educationally, that is preposter- 
ous. So only one in a hundred ever takes a school 
journal unless the State pays for it, and then he does 
not read it. The problem is not simply how to reach 
the teacher, but how to educate the committee man 
that is over the teacher. Can any one suggest a plan 
that will place educational literature in his hands? 


Individual Methods and Resulls. 


The conflicting views brought out by disturbing the 
old syllabical spelling, suggest a query as to the where- 
fore of all this difference. The substance of the ques- 
tion is simply, that widely-vexed and former unsettled 
matter of the “Best Method.” Vexed it certainly is, 
for we doubt whether any other subject in popular dis- 
cussion calls out such a variety of notions, ranging all 
the way from the painfully precise and absolute, to 
those as painfully crude and dissolute. Uwnsettled it 
must be, until certain laws of method are generally 
better understood, and more heartily accepted. 

Now, in this syllable question, as in all others of the 
kind, it is not one or two good results that proves this 
or that method to be the best. On this ground, one 


might even prove that it were oftentimes well to do 
evil, that good may come. To the best method, it is 
necessary that there should come of it the broadest and 
most varied good results—good results not only for the 
thing immediately concerned, but also for all others 
naturally related to it. Nor is this all. There must be 
at the bottom a correct principle: otherwise, results in 
themselves good, may only serve the more effectually 
to produce a final corruption of both principles and 
processes. In other words, in the matter of methods, 
we have got to be loyal to the whole truth—to the 
truth as to its inherent rightness, as well as to its im- 
mediate effectiveness. 

And this touches the individual judgments of teachers 
on all these mooted points. Nothing is, of course, 
more natural than that teachers should be effected in 
these, by their individual capacities. The peculiar ca- 
pacity of one teacher, or his real mastery of one method, 
may make him successful in producing certain good 
results. This, however, does not settle the intrinsic 
superiority of his method: it only proves his own Ca- 
pacity or faithfulness. So, too, it is natural that a 
teacher should be studious of results. His success 
before the public — perhaps his very subsistence — de- 
pends upon his showing in that direction. Yet these 
results alone cannot determine the superiority of his 
method ; otherwise, success were a demonstration of 
right. Results may show the teacher’s practical sagac- 
ity and power; but beyond this, they themselves need 
to be tested by principle. 

Hence, in these. questions, while the largest freedom 
of inquiry and suggestion is desirable, there is need to 
be always on guard against individual assertion, and 
limited induction. Our science of education is yet 
largely empirical, and the struggle is yet to reach those 
ground principles, and broader conclusions, which will 
give us a scientific basis of true education, and good 
teaching. In this work we may learn from all ; but 
only by carefully sifting out the individual, the immedi- 
ate, the temporary, and the partial, and holding on to 
that alone which is general and substantial. 


The ‘‘ Shadows Before.” 


Were our work only that of advocating what seems 
to us best for the cause of education, it would be, com- 
paratively, a pleasant one. But besides that we have 
to expose evils ; labor to correct errors ; and honestly 
to forecast grave contingencies, whether we like to 
accept their conclusions or not. 

In the direction of the last, we are inclined to think 
that the more zealous friends of popular education are 
just now coming face to face with facts which “cast 
their shadows before.” Every now and then we find in 
the public prints some sharp estimate of the cost of a 
high school education, or some sturdy demand for 
either the narrower limitation, or the abolition of that 
class of schools, as free schools. Now we may not, 
with the large liberality characteristic of New-England 
notions of public schools, we cannot Jike to contem- 
plate the end to which all this points ; yet it is folly to 
shut our eyes to the facts and their philosophy, as well 
as their foretokening. We do not doubt that the move- 
ment and pressure in this direction will continue, and 
in many parts with ultimate success. Unwelcome, as 
they may be, there are reasons for this apprehension, 
and reasons worthy the attention of both the educator 
and the statesman. 

The fact is, momentous changes have come over us 
as a people. We are no longer a homogeneous people. 
Foreign immigration forces many to feel that, in paying 
taxes for the support of schools, we are not educating 
our own, as formerly we were, when the schools were 
filled mainly with the children of those who created our 
institutions, and our national prosperity. The growing 
inequality in the distribution of wealth, and the increas- 
ing diminution of the number of children among the 


wealthy and the old native stock, is forcing these 


classes to feel that they are coming more and more into 
the paying of taxes, altogether for the benefit of others, 
and those especially who are leaguing themselves to- 
gether to deprave labor, and commit depredations upon 
capital, under the mere form of popular legislation. 
Besides these—and it is to call especial attention to it 
that we are concerned in this writing—we are, as many 
hold, drifting away from some of the hereditary ideas 
of popular education, and so quite changing the orig- 
inal basis of things. Everybody knows how resolute a 
large class have become in surrendering our primitive, 
and, for almost a century, fixed principle of Christian 
public schools—schools in which religion and morality 
had a recognized place and power. Nor can many fail to 
see the powerful tendency of this to array the more intel- 
ligently and firmly Christian minds in the community, 
against the growing taxation of the people for the ex- 
tension of an irreligious, and, as they regard it, subver- 
sive free education, altogether beyond the necessary 
limits of the common school. Besides this, there are 
those who feel that, under the growth of a latitudinarian 
democracy, or semi-communism among us, we are, in 
this pushing of the system of free high schools, aban- 
doning another one of our primitive and hereditary ideas 
as to the nature and office of the public school. The 
time was when the sole and proper work of the public 
school was understood to be that of securing, among 
the masses, such an acquaintance with the elements of 
knowledge as was requisite to the intelligent transaction 
of the common business of life, and the right discharge 
of the ordinary duties of the citizen. Against that, 
there was not, and is not now, the first thought of com- 
plaint ; for that was a work susceptible of a clear and 
well-defined limit, and of full demonstration as a public 
necessity. But, under the new avator of the public 
school system we are getting far beyond all this, and 
into a region not easily accessible to such limitation or 
demonstration. Now the theory has gotten to be that 
of education in itself ; education for the ideal perfection 
of mind; education at the expense of the public, for 
the sake of the individual man. The feeling that when 
the State has given to our youth a good common school 
education, they owe it to themselves to secure for them- 
selves whatever they wish beyond, and will, if they 
have really the capacity and desire for it, secure it for 
themselves — the only thing which can make a higher 
education a truth and a power. All this is giving way 
to the fancy that the State owes it to them, that they 
shall have, as a free gift, all that they can get, or ought 
to seek. Now we have not to go far to see, that among 
the more intelligent and non-public-school patronizing 
property holders, there must be a growing revolt against 
the free high school system, the end of which can hardly 
be doubtful. 
Now, while we are not to be understood as here de- 
claring our own convictions as to the principles in- 
volved, we hold it to be our duty as journalists, to take 
note of the facts and their apparent grounds. This is 
necessary to intelligent action in the premises. It is 
necessary to a just estimate of the classes indicated. 


Editorial Correspondence.—No III. 


WASHINGTON. 

Washington is a modern city, and with the excep- 
tion of most of the public buildings, a growth of the 
last twenty years. The new so far over-shadows the 
old, that it is lost sight of in modern improvements. 
The laying out and grading of streets, the erection of 
elegant residences, and other buildings, the planting of 
immense number of shade trees, the improvements 
on streets and sidewalks with wide promenades, the 
erection of depots and markets, street railways, fine 
public school buildings, and various other improve- 
ments, testify to a new era at the national capital, and a 
new spirit in the administration of its affairs. With all 
that one sees of outward improvement, the excuses of 


the Boss and his Ring may be partially condoned in 
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the light of all that has been done to make Washington 
a worthy city, representative of the wealth and the in- 
telligence of a great people. It is true that the tax- 
payers have had a hard time of it, owing, in part, to the 
peculiarly shifting and unsettled character of a large 
part of the population of the district ; but we have yet 
to find the community where the average tax-payer is 
truly happy under the burdens which society imposes, and 
especially so in a city where so little had been done in 
ante bellum days, and so much was demanded in the near 
present. It does not make the burden the lighter to 
say that Boss Shepard is only a representative boss in 
municipal government ; but only points to the needs of 
checks and safe-guards in the expenditure of vast sums 
of money, and in the fulfillment of great public trusts. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
of Washington have been established as a system since 
the war, and, like the systems of municipal schools 
throughout the South, have had peculiar difficulties to 
overcome, and peculiar advantages to aid them. It is 
more difficult to re-organize than to build de novo, and 
in those communities where a free school had had a 
feeble existence, its own weakness, and its compara- 
tively valueless results, were arguments to be encoun- 
tered in its re-establishment. A poor school in such 
cases was worse than none, as it became an obstacle in 
the way of a better, under a more efficient régime. 
The epithet 
PAUPER SCHOOLS, 
as applied to the free public school in the South, as 
formerly at the North, was freely used by the opposi- 
tion to awaken old prejudices, and to create a senti- 
ment which the friends of free education have had hard 
work to remove. A fauper school well managed, like 
that of Miss Bradley’s at Wilmington, might, sooner or 
later, win favor; but under poor instruction and gov- 
ernment, it was an argument against its enlargement, 
and the misuse of the public funds for its support. 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 

too, had astrong hold at Washington among the wealthy 
and influential classes. They practically supported no 
other, either by money or by personal friendship. The 
children of the wealthy class must have better advan- 
tages than the public schools of twenty and thirty years 
ago afforded. Hence the private school had full sway, 
and its hold could only be loosened from the minds of 
the influential by making the public schools better than 
the private were, or could become. This work was one 
of no small moment, as all must acknowledge, and to 
transform the system was a work which required the 
most skillful educators, with most patient and self- 
denying purpose. To reconstruct a school system, is a 
labor only second to the reconstruction of national sen- 
timent. The former is really at the foundation of the 


latter. 
THE ADVANTAGES 


in favor of the mew departure at Washington, as well as 
at the South, generally grew out of the changed finan- 
cial condition of the people. The rich had become 
suddenly .impoverished, and public taxation for educa- 
tion, and a free school system, was the only source of 
relief to those whose crippled circumstances would not 
allow of any considerable expense. The pocket argu- 
ment became the all-compelling motive to establish free 
schools, and to send the children to them rather than to 
the more expensive private school. The policy once 
entered upon, the leaders in the movement had nothing 
todo but to go ahead and establish the best system 
which they could devise. Of course, as wise men, most 
sought advice and counsel of older communities, where 
free schools had enjoyed a full season of maturity, and 
where their best fruits were manifest. The new régime 
was at liberty to select only the fittest elements in the 
school problems, and to discard the old, worn-out, or 
questionable ones. No old grooves existed in the 


society to which the new wheels must be adjusted. No 
old whims were to be consulted by the leaders in the 
new order of things. No old fogy notions, or superan- 


nuated men, stood in the way to be sacrificed to the 
spirit and genius of a progressive life struggling into 
existence. Hence, the officials entrusted with the es- 
tablishment of schools, adopted measures and plans 
which, if promulgated in Northern cities, would occa- 
sion a vast amount of discussion, no little opposition, 
and, in some cases, a spirit of open rebellion ; princi- 
ples and plans, too, which are most essential to present 
and ultimate, in its highest forms, in any system of 
schools. To these matters we shall have occasion to 
refer as we pass to other cities. 


The Political Daily on Moral Instruction in 
the Schools. 


We have had lying by us, an article on “What are 
our Schools for?” from one of our Connecticut dailies, 
which seemed to demand attention. We should have 
noticed it before, but for the fact that its rambling, 
repetitious treatment of its subject required time for 
such an analysis and condensation, as would enable us 
to reach its fallacies in the fewest words. The article 
might have been left to its fate, but for the fact that it 
illustrates the kind of capacity which the average polit- 
ical editor possesses for the discussion of topics involv- 
ing moral principle ; and that it abounds in that cool 
assertion which is so native to the taste of the average 
newspaper reader. The source of the errors into which 
the writer has fallen, is his absolute ignorance of certain 
first principles in the philosophy of mind. And yet he 
tosses about the terms infe//ect and conscience as though 
the gravest distinctions of that science were mere battle- 
dore and shuttlecock to his intellectual mastery. For 
example, he entirely ignores the necessary distinction 
existing between the mind’s apprehending of moral truth 
and its /ee/ing an obligation to heed that truth,—the one 
a pure exercise of the intellect, as Reason, or intuitive 
faculty ; the other, the sole proper exercise of the sus- 
ceptibility, as Conscience, Moral Sense, or capacity for 
feeling duty. It has not yet dawned upon him, that 
the intellect about which he talks so largely, has, in its 
highest faculty, the Reason, just as much to do with 
ethical first principles as with mathematical axioms ; 
and that the Conscience, as the moral susceptibility, has 
no more to do with the training which teaches us to see 
that this is right and that is wrong, than with that that 
teaches us to see that twice two are four. Hence, he 
is utterly oblivious of the facts, that the “culture of the 
intellect” involves necessarily the education of the 
Reason to a quicker and clearer apprehension of the 
principles of “True religion and virtue ;” and that the 
highest and most Christian culture of the Reason in 
this direction, neither compromises, coerces, nor en- 
slaves that Conscience, with which, as he urges, “ The 
State does not, and ought not to meddle.” 

Ignorant of all this, the writer lays down the law, 
“Conscience and intellect must both be trained, but 
the one is a private and the other a public duty,” draw- 
ing his point about as fine as some of our public men 
do the principle which governs their exercise of the two, 
the former only in private, the other in public. As 
though it were possible to hold the child’s intellect in 
the school to the faithful performance of its work, with- 
out touching ¢uty, obligation, the ought, the should, the 
must,—all terms, in the feeling and use of which, con- 
science is “to the manner born,” 

Then we are told, that “The training of the con- 
science is no part of the duty of a teacher in the public 
schools, and it is one for which many (we italicize) of 
the best of them have no qualifications ;” and that this 
work “is a duty which devolves upon the parents, and 
which they ought not to be willing to delegate to 
others.” And yet who does not know that we are 
everywhere in our schools accepting their delegation to 
teachers of other duties just as much their own; and 
that, not merely many of the best of them, but the 
majority of them have Zss guadification for giving proper 
moral instruction than it is charged teachers have, 


And yet the writer goes on to urge that the training 
of the conscience “(the Reason he should say all the 
time)” is something that cannot be effected during the 
few hours that for five days in the week the pupil is 
under the control of the teacher. It cannot even be 
effected during the few hours on Sunday, that the 
child sits in the church or in the Sunday school!! 
Hence, he argues that “It is work for the daily and 
hourly care on the part of the parents at home,” no 
matter whether the parent has any more time, or any 
more qualifications for doing it than he has for the 
“culture of the intellect” ; no matter whether the child 
is under the teacher’s training for the best part of his 
week days for years, or whether he is as destitute of 
parental care as an orphan, or a printer’s devil. The 
very magnitude of the work, as here alleged, only argues 
the necessity of a supplementary, if not higher inter- 
vention of the schools in behalf of the direct moral, if 
not religious training, of the morally neglected young. 
But the crowning absurdity of the writer, is this orac- 
ular deliverance: “It should be clearly understood that 
direct moral teaching is not within the province of the 
public schools, while, at the same time, obvious breaches 
of morality on the part of the scholars, are properly 
made the subject of punishment.” Right to punish for 
breaches of morality, but no right to teach principles of 
morality! What is this but to set up a blind despotism 
in the schools, which may command and prohibit, with- 
out regard to any apprehended ground of rectitude? 
What is it but to necessitate the grossest violation of the 
rights of conscience in its subjects, by compelling them 


which the conscience can give no intelligent sanction? 
The writer’s effort to force an analogy with the act of 
the State in exetuting law without giving instruction, is 
futile. The child is under training, the adult citizen is 
not: the former is not supposed to be able to inform 
himself ; the latter is. Analogy is nowhere! 


A RATHER NOVEL ENTERPRISE is just announced for 
the Centennial Exposition which will be of interest to 
many teachers. Under the executive management of 
Prof. Geo. P. Beard, a National Centennial Institute for 
teachers will be held at the Atlas Hotel, near the Expo- 
sition grounds, during July and August. It states as 
its objects : 


1. The magnitude of the Exposition, and its importance to educators, warrant 
a well organized effort to bring together the largest possible number, under the 
most favorable circumstances, to study and master its lessons. No true teacher 
can afford to lose the instruction and inspiration of this great occasion. 


2. The philosophy of education is more important than its material products 
and forms. Hence we seek to supplement our national Exhibition with a national 
Exposition of advanced education, by eliciting for the common good the best 
thoughts of our foremost educators. 

Among the lecturers already engaged are: Hon. B.G. 
Northrop, LL.D., Hon. Wm. T. Harris, LL.D., Prof. 
J. C. Greenough, A.M., J. B. Merwin, Prof. J. W. Shoe- 
maker, Prof. Walter Smith, Rev. Noah Porter, D.D., 
LL.D., Hon. E. E. White, Prof. E. V. DeGraff, Prof. 
Benj. W. Putnam, Prof, Edward Brooks. 

We understand that this Jist is but a partial one, and 
that soon a supplementary circular will be issued giving 
a full list and all information desired. The Atlas Ho- 
tel offers teachers rooms at $1.00 per day. It is the 
design of the managers to make this the teachers’ head- 
quarters at the great Exposition. It will be so con- 
ducted for the convenience, especially of lady teachers, 
that they may go there alone and spend from one to 
six weeks at a moderate cost and have all the privileges 
of ahome. No one can afford to go to the Exposition 
and spend but a single day. To get the full benefit, a 
week will be needed on the grounds. We hope many 
a teacher will take this opportunity to avail themselves 
of the full advantages to be reaped at this greatest of 
all world’s exhibitions. 


THE manuscript for the Centennial Drama may be 
sent to “ Centennial Drama Committee,” # our care, at 


16 Hawley street, 


to submit to pains and penalities, for the enduring of. 
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DECLAMATION: WOMEN IN POLITICS. 
(For High and Grammar Schools.) 


The gentleman says that women have no right to petition on 
political subjects ; that it is discreditable, not only to their section 
of the country, but also to the national character; that these fe- 
males could have a sufficient field for the exercise of their influ- 
ence in the discharge of their duties to their fathers, their hus- 
bands, or their children—cheering the domestic circle, and shed- 
ding over it the mild radiance of the social virtues, instead of 
rushing into the fierce struggles of political life. I admit, sir, that 
it is their duty to attend to these things. . . . But I say that 
the correct principle is, that women are not only justified, but ex- 
hibit the most exalted virtue, when they do depart from the domes- 
tic circle, and enter on the concerns of their country, of humanity, 
and of their God. . Why, sir, what does the gentleman 
understand by “ political subjects”? Everything in which this 
house has an agency; everything which relates to peace and war, 
or to any of the great interests of society. Are women to have no 
opinions or actions on subjects relating to the general welfare ? 
Where did the gentleman get this principle? Did he find it in 
Sacred History—in the language of Miriam the prophetess, in 
one of the noblest and most sublime songs of triumph that ever 
met the human eye orear? Did the gentleman never hear of 
the deed of Jael, who slew the dreaded enemy of her country? 
Has he forgotten Esther, who, by Aer Petition saved her people 
and their country? Sir, I might go through the whole Sacred 
History and find innummerable examples of women, who not only 
took an active part in the politics of their times, but who are held 
up with honor to posterity for doing so. . 

And what were the women of the United States‘in the struggle 
of the Revolution? Were they devoted exchusively to the duties 
and enjoyments of the fireside? When the soldiers were desti- 
tute of clothing, or sick, or in prison, from whence did relief come ? 
From the hearts where Patriotism erects her favorite shrine, and 
from the hand that is seldom withdrawn when the soldier is in 
need. The voice of our history speaks, trumpet-tongued, of the 
daring and intrepid spirit of patriotism burning in the bosoms of 
the women of that day. And, sir, is that spirit to be 
charged here, in this hall where we are sitting, as being “ discred- 
. itable” to our country’s name? So far from regarding such con- 
duct as a national reproach, I approve of it, and I glory in it |— 
Fohn Quincy Adams. 


MAY COURT IN GREENWOOD. 
BY LAURA U. CASE. 


CHARACTERS: — MAY QUEEN, SyLVA, Lyra, FLoRA, UNDINE, 
and MAYERS. ° 

SCENE :—A forest ; a rustic bower, or arbor, at the end of the stage ; 
in the center a moss-covered throne, in front of which stand SYLVA 
and LYRA. 

CosTuMES :—Zvery dress must be white. SYLVA, white, with over- 
dress of green tarletan, looped with light vines ; wreath and bou- 
quets A posses leaves. LYRA, @ silver bugle hangs at her side ; 
she wears a silver coronet,and holds a small harp made with 
white ers, her gift to the QUEEN. FLORA, dress trimmed 
with ers; a wreath of flowers upon her head, and bringing a 


basket of flow UNDINE, a long veil of sea-green tissue, like a 


ers. 
bridal veil, dotted with white glass beads, likedew-drops. She has 


a coronet of sea-shells, and holds a casket in one hand and a 
branch of purple fan-coral in the other. 
Sylva.—Go, Lyra, and from out thy,bugle’s throat 
Send forth a call whose silvery tones shall float 
Adown each leafy corridor, and tell 
Thy sister nymphs, in grotto, cave, and dell; 
To haste to Greenwood bower. 
When morning flung her roseate portals wide, 
From ’neath the glittering arch was seen to ride 
A courier, fleet, who to my wardens told, 
The May Queen comes this day, in state, to hold 
Her court, in Greenwood bower. 
(LyRA goes out at the left ; a bugle blast is heard, first clear, and 


then softly, as though dying in the distance. SYLVA passes to the 
bower, arranging festoons and trailing vines from its arches.) 


While overhead, through lattice-work of green, 
Through tasseled larch, and aspen’s silvery sheen, 
At hide-and-seek the merry sunbeams play, 

With feathery ferns, green moss, and lichens gray, 
I'll deck my Greenwood bower. 

(Enter, from the left, LYRA, UNDINE, and FLORA.) 
OUndine.—And has the May-Day come? 
Flora.— Tonly know 

That where the sweetest buds and[blossoms grow 
The Mayers came for flowers. 


The Queen was seen 
This very morn, upon the village-green, 
To lead the dance. The Magpie, chattering dame, 
Had brought the joyous news, and when I came 
I heard the rarest strains of melody; 
Each bird was warbling forth, from bush and tree, 
The May Queen’s praise. 
Undine.— Adown the glen, last night, 
I saw a nymph-like seraph take her flight ; 
‘The moonbeams lit her face, where roses red, 
Seemed washed, by tears, to lily’s snow, instead ; 
And yet there hovered, still, the tender trace 
Of smiles, about the youthful, artless face. 
She ever backward looked, and wept anew, 
Then fast, and faster, down the woodlands flew. 
Flora.—’ Twas April, sure ! 
Lyta.— Ah, yes, like petted child, 
She ever laughed to cry, and, sobbing, smiled. 
You pitied grief, her laughter rang instead ; 
You sued for smiles, she, weeping, hung her head. 
Flora.—The fickle-hearted thing! and yet how sweet 
Her coming seemed! 
Lyra.— Ha! ha! the gay retreat 
. The old March made! He never turned, not he! 
To see who his successor fair might be, 
But fumed and stormed,— 
And, ’neath his angry tread, 
My brave-heart crocuses lay crushed and dead ! 
Lyra.—He chilled my songsters till their trilling notes 
Were well-nigh frozen music in their throats. 
Flora.—He very lamb-like came a month before, 
But lion-like he went, with blustering roar. 
Undine.—We all will hail with happy hearts the day 
That brings us once again, the merry May. 
All.—The merry, merry month of May! 
Sylva. (Coming forward.)— I ween, 
If truth ye speak, no fitter sight was seen 
Than that each woodland nymph should haste to bring, 
To grace the May-queen’s court, an offering. 
Go forth, and seek the choice, the rare, the sweet, 
And lay your treasures at the May-queen’s feet. 
(Lyra, UNDINE, and FLORA go out. Singing is heard without. 
Enter at the right, QUEEN and MAYERS. Two /ittle girls walk 
before the QUEEN, scattering flowers*in her path. The MAYERS 
follow, singing. MAYERS Song: tune, “Fair as the Morning.) 
Come to the woodlands, Queen of the May, 
Realm of the Twilight, sister of Day; 
Haunt of the dryad, home of the fay, 
Beautiful Greenwood bower ! 
Chorus.—Sweet and clear aa chime of fairy bells, 
Song and laughter floating through the dells 
Rouses the cavern, where Echo dwells, 
Echo, the elfin-kng ! 

Sylva. (To Queen.)}—To Greenwood bower, on this thy festal day, 
I bid thee welcome. Welcome, Queen of May! 
Queen.—Thanks, goddess, for thy courtesy. I ween 

No loyal subject e’er saluted queen 
In kindlier phrase. 
Sylva. (Leading Queen to throne.)—And wilt thou seated be, 
Upon the mossy throne I've reared for thee ? 
Flora. (Enters at left.)\—While from the glad earth the flowers are 
springing, 
Greeting with fragrance this beautiful day, 
I, Flora, their goddess, am come to thee bringing 
This tribute of love to the Queen of the May. 
Over the mountains, and where, through the valleys 
Streamlets on silver feet run to the sea, 
Where on the lakelet’s breast float the pond lilies, 
I’ve wandered and gathered my treasures for thee. 
Queen.—Thanks, Flora, for the precious gift of flowers, 
Bright emblems of a fairer world than ours. 


Lyra. (Enters with the harp.)—The minstrel harp that through 
all time 
In tones of rich, enchanted measure, 
Has breathed its symphonies sublime, 
I bring, as Lyra’s choicest treasure. 
In beauty’s praise its notes would swell, — 
As softly sweet as zephyr’s sighing ; 
Or, like a rolling anthem, tell 
The fame of warrior, bravely dying, 
And when with trembling touch, the strings 
Were swept, as dark death dimmed the vision, 
Its sweetest strains, like angel-wings, 
Would waft the soul to fields Elysian. 
Queen.—I take thy gift, I deem it true, 
The brightest links of life might sever, 
And pain us less, than if we knew 
The voice of song were hushed forever. 
Ondine. (Enter with casket.)—Rare is the gift that I bring to thee, 
Gems from a mermaid, under the sea. 
In a coral-grove, where jewels bright 
Glitter and gleam like the stars at night, 
Veiled like a nun, by her shining hair, 


Lyra.— 


Flora.— 


Telling her beads, was a maiden fair. . 


Over her neck, when the world was young, 

A rosary rare, old Neptune flung,— 

A necklace of gems, so rich and clear, 

To symbol the months of the shining year; 

Next to the emerald, April, lay 

A diamond, christened beautiful May ; 

Brighter than ruby, the June-gem, shone 

The beautiful May, the peerless stone. 
Queen.—Thou'rt fair as the sea-maid, thyself, I ween; 

I'll treasure the gift thou hast brought, Undine. 
(Xising.)—When cares shall surround us, as youth shall depart, 

When frosty December comes, chilling the heart, 

How fondly we’ll cherish the dreams of the day 

We met in the woodlands, to welcome the May. 


(Ad the characters join in dance, and lead the Queen o, 
the stage, while singing “ Merry May has Come,” tune, “Au- 
tumn Time,” in “Linnet.”) 

Sing, sing, sing ! the merry May has come! 
With silver song and gleeful shout, 
We weave our dances in and out, 
And wind our lovely queen about ; 

For the merry May has come ! 


Sing, sing, sing! the merry May has come! 
And, just as they, in days of old, 
To Flora brought their budding gold, 
Now, lovely queen, our gifts behold ; 

For th merry May has come! 


Sing, sing, sing! the merry May has come! 
And gaily through the speeding year, 
With shout and dance and songs of cheer, 
We'll sound thy praises, queen most dear ; 
For the merry May has come! 
— M. B.C. Slade. 


“A LITTLE BIT OF BRAG.” 


OPENING ADDRESS. BY B. L. Y. 


Dear Parents and Friends : — Our teacher saw a letter written 
by a great man in Germany, and it was called “A little bit of 
Brag.” Maybe you'll think that’s the name of my piece, but 
never mind; we are very glad to see you to-day, for oh! it’s ever so 
long since some of you have been here: I guess it’s ’most a year 
—and you don’t know what lots of things we have been doing in 
that time. We have learned to spell, and read pretty well; we 
can write some, and reckon a little; we can tell you something 
about “ Our World”; we can sing, and whist/e. We can tell you 
about sugar, coffee, rice, tea, spices,—and I shouldn’t wonder a bit 
if we could tell papa and mamma some things about them that 
they didn’t know! Then we have been so happy, and had such 
good times! You ought to come and see us oftener, for our 
teacher says she never saw a little boy or girl who hadn’t some- 
thing interesting about them, and I think she ought to know. She 
loves some of us that other folks call only a bother and a plague. 
This is only “a little bit of brag,” and I’ll stop now, for mother 
said, the other day, “the proof of the pudding is in the eating.” 
I don’t know what she meant, but I guess it was that you could 
tell better whether anything was good after you had tried it. Ill 
ask her; but please tell us, before you go home, if you think it 
true that “ Little folks should be seen and not heard.” 


GOING TO SCHOOL. 
(For four little children.) 


BY M. B. C. SLADE, 


First Two.—Little folks, little folks, where are you straying, 
Smiling so happy, and dressed neat and fair? 

Second Two.—Oh! don’t you hear what the school-bells are saying ? 
“Come to school! come to school !” we’re going there. 


Firsi.—Little folks, little folks, why don’t you gather 
Daisies and buttercups bright by the way ? 
Second.—Oh |! the time hastens, and we would much rather 

Be there in season than loitering stay. 


First.—Little folks, little folks, what are you bringing, 
Holding so careful, and keeping so neat? 

Second.—These are the books for our lessons and singing, 
Pleasant the tasks, and the tones bright and sweet. 


First.—Little folks, little folks, say, can another 
Join you and learn all the things that you know? 
Second.—Oh! yes, come with us, like sisfer and brother, 
We shall be glad if to school you will go. 


First.—Little folks, little folks, say, will your teachers 
Willingly let us the lessons begin ? 

Second.—See, here they are, and the smile on their features 
Says, “ Dear new scholars, we welcome you in!” 


— We add to our list of songs for Centennial entertainments, 
“A Hundred Years Ago To-day,” solo and chorus, published in 
sheet-form by Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York, The words are 
grandly patriotic, and the music excellent. 
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EDITED BY E. P. PEABODY. 


HERBERT SPENCER AND FROEBEL. 


[Extract from an address on “Educational Reform,” delivered be- 
Sore the Nashua Board of Trade, by Henry B. Atherton.] 

That unanimity as to educational methods, which departed with 
the disappearance of arbitrary authority and despotic dogma, at a 
time when individual liberty first became possible, we have reason 
to believe is returning, based on rational grounds, with the elim- 
ination of the faulty and defective from the diverse methods that 
then came in use; and there are indications that the unanimity, as 
to the new and better methods of the future, will be as perfect as 
was that in regard to the dogmatic empiricism of the past. In the 
light of modern science, and as one of the results of its physiolog- 
ical and psychological investigations, our foremost thinkers are 
apparently all approaching the same goal, though by different 
routes. 

Herbert Spencer, in his Essays on Education, written fifteen or 
twenty years ago, seems ignorant of the life-work of Froebel,— 
not only of his principles and theories, but also of his finally suc- 
cessful approximation to them in actual practice,—yet he, like Froe- 
bel, admits the rational basis of Pestalozzi’s theories, while con- 
scious how far short of those theories was sometimes his practice ; 
and, with the principles of Pestalozzi as a starting-point, he enun- 
ciates certain other principles and propositions, as the natural se- 
quence and conclusion of his premises. Thus faintly shadowing 
forth a scheme of culture, which, in all its essential features, agrees 
fully, as far as it goes, with that perfected system already thought 
out in detail and put into successful practice by the gentle and 
philosophic German educator. 

Mr. Spencer says he “ would defend, in its entire extent, the 
general doctrine which Pestalozzi inaugurated ;” yet he would not 
favor “an uncritical reception of his specific devices.” Recog- 
nizing the fact that the mind grows, Mr. Spencer insists that edu- 
cation should proceed from the simple to the complex, from the 
concrete to the abstract, and that the “genesis of knowledge in 
the individual must follow the same course as the genesis of 
knowledge in the race.” 

These ideas govern in the work of the wise kindergartner. The 
child is allowed to obtain vivid, clear, and definite perceptions of 
simple objects, and is kept busy with its “ gifts,” and other things 
in the concrete, until it naturally and easily, without forcing, gains 
the abstract notions of form, size, distance, color, number, ete. 
As in the history of the race, the struggle for existence precedes 
the refinements of literature, so in the kindergarten, according to 

Froebel, doing, self-activity, the healthy exercise of the physical 
powers, self-reliance, precede the spelling-book. 

Spencer urges that every study should have a purely experi- 
mental introduction ; and only after an ample fund of observations 
has been accumulated, should reasoning begin; and that the 
“ process of self-development should be encouraged to the fullest 
extent.” He says: 

“ This need for perpetual ¢e//ing is the result of our stupidity— 
not the child’s. We drag it away from the /ac/s in which it is inter- 
ested, and which it is actively assimilating of itself; we put be- 
fore it facts far too complex for it to understand, and therefore 
distasteful to it; finding that -he will not voluntarily acquire these 
facts, we thrust them into its mind by force of threats and punish- 
ment; by thus denying the knowledge it craves, and cramming it 
with the knowledge it cannot digest, we produce a morbid state of 
its faculties, and a consequent disgust for knowledge in general ; 
and when as a result, partly of the stolid indifference we have 
brought on, and partly of still continued unfitness in its studies, 
the child can understand nothing without explanation, and be- 
comes a mere passive recipient of our instruction, we infer that 
education must necessarily be carried on thus. Having by our 
method induced helplessness, we straightway make thie helpless- 
ness areason for our method. Clearly, then, the experience of 
pedagogues cannot rationally be quoted against the doctrine we 
are defending ; and whoever sees this, will see that we may safely 
follow the method of nature throughout—may, by a skillful minis- 
tration, make the mind as self-developing in its later stages as it is 
in its earlier ones; and that only by doing this can we produce 
the highest power and activity.” 

Every disciple of Froebel will recognize the justice of the test 
proposed by Mr. Spencer, applicable alike in determining the 
value of a general scheme of education, and in ascertaining 
whether the daily progress of each individual pupil is natural and 
healthy or not, when he says: . 

“Asa final test by which to judge any plan of culture, should 
come the question: Does it create a pleasurable excitement in 
the pupils? . . . A child’s intellectual instincts are more 
trustworthy than our reasonings . «3 the direct gratification 
consequent on activity is the normal stimulus. When we are 
obliged to fall back upon some other, we must take the fact as evi- 
dence that we are on the wrong track. Experience is daily showing 
with greater clearness that there is always a method to be found 
Productive of interest—even of delight, and it ever turns out that 
this is the method proved by all other tests to be the right one.” 

He goes on to say further: “It was the opinion of Pestalozzi 

— an opinion which has ever since been gaining ground — that ed_ 


ucation of some kind should begin from the cradle. Whoever 
has watched, with any discernment, the wide-eyed gaze of the infant 
at surrounding objects, knows very well that education does begin 
thus early, whether we intend it or not; and that these fingerings 
and suckings of everything it can lay hold of, these open-mouthed 
listenings to every sound, are the first steps in the series which 
ends in the discovery of unseen planets, the invention of calculat- 
ing engines, the production of great paintings, or the composition 
of symphonies and operas. This activity of the faculties from the 
very first, being spontaneous, and inevitable, the question is 
whether we shall supply, in due variety, the materials on which 
they may exercise themselves; and to the question so put, none 
but an affirmative answer can be given.” 

In order to illustrate these principles, Mr. Spencer then pro- 
ceeds to give “ outlines of plans for exercising the perceptions in 
early childhood, for conducting object-lessons, and for teaching 
drawing and geometry.” He devotes perhaps twenty pages to 
these “outlines,” quoting from M. Marcel and Mr. Wyse, and 
hinting at many of the things which have been developed and put 


jinto actual operation by Froebel, though, strangely enough, he 


never mentions the latter by name, nor does he seem aware of his 
existence. This rough sketch, as he himself calls it, falls indeed 
far short of the finished picture of Froebel; yet it would seem 
that each, from his own stand-point, the one as a philosophic es- 
sayist and chronicler of modern thought, the other as a life-long, 
practical teacher, was looking at the same truth. 

In recapitulating, Mr. Spencer says of these “ outlines”: “ We 
believe that, on examination, they will be found not only to pro- 
gress from the simple to the complex, from the concrete to the ab- 
stract, from the empirical to the rational; but to satisfy the further 
requirement: that education shall be a repetition of civilization in 
little, that it shall be as much as possible a process of self-evolu- 
tion, and that it shall be pleasurable. That there should be one 
type of method capable of satisfying all these conditions, tends 
alike to verify the conditions and prove that type of method the 
right one. And when we add that this method is the logical out- 
come of the tendency characterizing all modern systems of in- 
struction — that it is but an adoption in full of the method of na- 
ture, which they adopt partially —that it displays this complete 
adoption of the method of nature, not only by conformity to the 
above principles, but by following the suggestions which the un- 
folding mind itself gives, facilitating its spontaneous activities, 
and so aiding the developments which nature is busy with :—when 
we add this, there seems abundant reason to conclude that the 
mode of procedure above exemplified closely approximates to the 
true one.” 


“AND A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM.” 


(Read by Miss C. S. Parker, of Flint, Mich., at one of the closing exercises of 
Mrs. Ogden’s Training School.) 
Into this unknown world of ours 
A little soul came wandering, 
Came slowly, wonderingly, along, 
As if deep mysteries pondering. 
We looked into his baby face, 
And wondered why this gift was given ; 
Why was this blossom sent to us, 
To bloom on earth—a flower of heaven? 


Not long we doubted as we thought 
How our dear Saviour, meek and mild, 
Had, when his followers questioned Him, 
Set in their midst a little child. 


Who is the greatest, Lord! they said, 
In all Thy kingdom, who is he 
That in Thy favor shal! attain 
The highest seat, the first degree ? 


Ah! what a wondrous power was His— 
How soon He calmed their passion wild, 
Rebuked their Pharasaic pride, 
By giving as their guide—a child ! 
So now no more we questioning ask 
Why he was sent us; but we seek 
To grow like him in gentleness, 
For Christ says, “ Blessed are the meek.” 
We see his spotless purity, 
We cannot live from it apart, 
We must grow nearer too in this, 
For “ Blessed are the pure in heart.” 
In giving us this child of His, 


W. N. HAILMAN'S TRAINING SCHOOL FOR KIN- 
DERGARTNERS, AT MILWAUKEE. 


To our inquiry, a week or two since, concerning Mr. Hailman’s 
training school, and our criticism on his book, we have the follow- 
ing courteous answer, and would say that, were we sure of such 
mothers as he speaks of, who would really use Froebel’s gifts ac- 
cording to his law, we should not deprecate their use in the nur- 
sery. But, in general, the mothers we have known to want them 
were of that class who have no idea of a regular law of develop- 
ment, or what meaning there is in the verye gradual and orderly 
presentation of the gifts, exhausting one before giving another. 
The second gift begins with its exercises of comparison and dis- 
crimination, the development of the é#fe//ect, and this should not 
be even begun, we think, before kindergarten age (three to four). 


“ Concerning your kind remarks about my little sketch, I shall 
write to you more fully at some future time. I do not like to differ 
from you on any point, in view of your large experience, care- 
fully and honestly accumulated ; but my observation of little chil- 
dren, in my own family and in others, forces the conviction upon 
me that a moderate use of Froebel’s gifts, even at an early period, 
and with constant reference to the normal development of the 
child, is of great benefit. .Far from lessening the child’s interest 
in the gift, by depriving this of the charm of newness, it seems 
that this practice enhances the child’s love for the dear old play- 
fellows whom it finds in the kindergarten again, much more lively, 
much richer in variety, much more developed, so to speak, than 
they were at home. Besides, Froebel approves of my view; in- 
deed, I have it from him, as the first volume of his ‘ Padagogik 
des Kindergartners,’ edited by Lange, will show. We have no 
right to monopolize the life-giving ideas of Froebel on early cul- 
ture for the kindergarten; as far as they relate to the develop. 
ment of individuality, they surely apply to the mother’s work as 
fully as to the kindergartner’s. His beautiful law of the connec- 
tion of contrasts applies to all development, at all periods of life. 
Its great simplicity, as well as the wonderful simplicity of his 
manner of work, render it accessible to all, — place it within the 
reach of every mother. Hence we should labor to interest moth- 
ers, and instruct them in this system of nature. On the other 
hand, we should not banish Froebel to the kindergarten in the on- 
ward development of the child after the so-called ‘ kindergarten 
age’; we should not keep Aim out of the school; nay, we should 
conquer the school for him. To me the school has little value 
until it is thoroughly leavened by the creative genius of Froebel. 
But more of this afterwards. 

“ About my kindergarten training school. Well, it is a small 
beginning, but promises to do good work in the course of a year 
or two. I opened ita little over a year ago, and invited all who 
would accept the invitation, to attend the lectures and technical 
lessons, receiving, at the same time, a limited number in my kin- 
dergarten for practical work. I made no charges for the first 
term, hoping thereby to do good to a.greater number. But 
either I was unable to keep up the interest of my pupils, or many 
had come only from curiosity, which was soon gratified. I suc- 
ceeded in bringing only nine ladies through the entire course; of 
these six are now engaged in kindergarten work. During the sec- 
ond term I charged $25 for the course, with a view of keeping out 
the merely inquisitive, and succeeded in enlisting eleven young 
ladies in the cause; the greater number of these are earnest an 
enthusiastic. I gave them four lectures, and lessons on technical 
work, every week. The lectures embraced the various depart- 
ments of anthropology, natural history, science of forms, and num- 
bers. The greatest stress was laid upon psychology, physiology, 
and the theory of kindergartning; the lessons embraced the va- 
rious occupations with Froebel’s gifts, in all! of which the pupils 
made their own ‘school,’ acquitting themselves quite creditably. 
At the same time they were distributed, during working-hours, in 
the German kindergarten, the English kindergarten, and the con- 
necting class of my own institution, and in two other kindergartens 
of Milwaukee, for practical work. Here they observed or assisted 
the kindergartners, — in all case8 ladies well fitted for their task. 
For the third term, which will open next fall, I have already a num- 
ber of applications, some of them from young mothers. I have, 
however, discouraged these from becoming members of the class, 
because I know that their engagement will not permit them to 
‘drink deep’ enough. For the benefit of mothers, and young 
ladies of a proper age who do not expect to become kindergart- 
ners, I have, however, prepared a course of fifty lectures and les- 
sons on the early training of little children, in which Froebel’s 
ideas will, «! course, occupy the greatest share{of time and inter- 
est. Mrs. Dr. Cook, a lady well fitted for the work, has joined me 
in this enterprise, and will undertake the lectures in physiology, 


God seeks our fainting hearts to bless, 
For thus He makes our world-worn souls 
“ Hunger and thirst for righteousness.” 


The little soul is given to us 

* To lead us; yet it must be led— 

Be trained to noble thoughts and deeds, 
In all things must its wants be fed. 


Ourselves must draw aside the veil 
That, like a mist, its life enshrouds ; 
Must lead through mysteries to truth— 
Up to the mountains, through the clouds. 
We must in all things be the guide 
Unto our child ;—we may not think 
To put aside our work divine, . 
And weakly from our labor shrink. 
We may not let the tempting world 
So fill our eyes with blinding dust, 
That we neglect the highest good, 
And so betray our sacred trust. 


anatomy, and hygiene, leaving the remainder to me.” 


— We thought we were quite explicit in the respect with which 
we spoke of the genuine kindergarten of Miss Held, of Nashua, 
in our reply to Mr. Eggleston, who seemed to say there were no 
reliable kindergartners except those who had the diplomas of Mrs. 
Kriege, Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, Miss Garland, and Miss Marwedei, 
But Mr. Atherton has taken the alarm lest Miss Held be discredited, 
and writes that he waited a year rather than have the kindergar- 
ten in Nashua open without a teacher entirely accredited by proper 
authorities, and sends me the diploma that Miss Held received in 
1869, from “ Das Comite des Berliner Frauen Vereins, Zur Befur- 
dening der Kindergarten,” and signed by A. Hensel, M. C. Lut- 
ter, Dr. Rauott, Dr. Cowcoping, E. Vilain, A. Kruger, and three 
ladies, whose names we do not decipher. But Miss Held belongs 
to the Reunion of Kindergartners, that meets monthly for mu- 


tual conference and improvement at Miss Garland’s, and we know 
her personally, and that her success as a kindergartner places 


— A teacher who is attempting to teach without inspiring the 


pupil with a desire to learn, is hammering on cold iron.— Mann. 


her in the very front rank of the profession. 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 


PEMBROKE. — The examination of the high school occurred on 
Friday, April 7. The friends of the school were out in large num- 
bers, and gave us a full house. The pupils were much gratified 
to notice this kindly appreciation of their work, and did all in 
their power to make the exercises pleasing. The classes in French, 
Latin, history, and composition only were examined, owing to Jack 
of time. At the conclusion of the examination, remarks were 
made by Rev. Mr. Whittier, of Dennysville, complimenting the 
pupils upon the very creditable manner in which they had per- 
formed their work. We were much gratified, personally, at the in- 
terest manifested by our friends. We have never failed yet in 
having a good attendance on our closing days, and we trust we 
may be permitted to thus publicly express our gratitude. The 
young ladies of the school have organized a library association, 
for the purpose of securing and maintaining a public library, to 
which all persons may have access by paying a small annual fee. 

BARTLET?’s ISLAND. — The school on Bartlett’s Island closed 
April 1, after a very successful term of fifteen weeks. The school 
was taught by Frank W. Grindall, of North Penobscot, who has 
fully realized the expectations of parents and scholars, and a 
marked improvement is observed. There was likewise established, 
under the supervision of Mr. Grindall, a writing and spelling 
school, and last, but not least, a debating club, modestly styled the 
“ Bartlett’s Island Literary Society,” wherein many knotty and 
momentous questions were unraveled and discussed. Altogether 
it was a very pleasant and profitable term. 

Mr. DESERT.—The school in District No. 4, which has been in 
session ten weeks, closed March 25. The whole number of schol- 
ars, 49; average in attendance, 42 and 2-5. Notwithstanding only 
13 of the whole number live within one-half mile of the school- 
house, yet there were 27 that were not tardy during the term, and 
four others who were tardy only once. 

BripGron. — The Vews says the Bridgton high school is pros- 
pering, with nearly 100 scholars, about 50 of whom are from other 
districts and towns,—the largest number of “outsiders” in at- 
tendance at any term since the school was established. About 30 
of the scholars are also teachers. A teachers’ meeting is held 
every Wednesday afternoon, at the school room, for the training 
of instructors. 

— The Ashland free high school, numbering 57 pupils, is pros- 
pering finely under the instruction of Mr. D. L. Fisher, of Char- 
lotte, a graduate of the Farmington Normal School. 

— The spring term of Bates College closed on Friday, April 7. 
The students have had a ten days’ vacation, and entered upon 
work again Tuesday, the 11th inst. 

— The customary exhibition of the senior and junior classes of 
Bowdoin College, at the end of the spring term, was given Mon- 
day April 3. The parts were very complimentary to the ability of 
the students. 

— The senior class of Colby have invited President Robins to 
preach the baccalaureate sermon at the coming commencement, 
and the invitation has been accepted. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. ; 
Catalogue of Articles from New Hampshire to the Department 
of Education at the International Exposition, Phil. 

ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. Xindergarten School. — Seven 
specimens of kindergarten work, framed, 18 x 22 inches, 1. Bound 
volumes of same, I. 

Public Schools.—Slates covered with work of primary pupils, 
50. Bound volumes, specimens of scholars’ written work, written 
examinations, composition, drawings, penmanship, etc., 32. Port: 
folio of 100 drawings, 1. Portfolios of 20 maps and of 30 draw- 
ings, 7. Portfolios of 4 plans and 10 photographs of school build- 
ings and rooms, 2. Photographs of buildings and rooms framed, 
18 x 22 inches, for wall exhibition, 10. Plans of school buildings 
framed, 22 x 28 inches, for wall exhibition, 4. Photographs of six 
school superintendents, framed, 18 x 22 inches, 1. Albums of pho- 
tographs of 60 school teachers, 2. Illustrated school register, 
framed, 18x 22, 1. Wooden model of school, 5 ft. 8 in. by 5 ft. 8 
in., height of spire 7 ft., 1. 

State Normal School_—Volume of printed reports, 1. Volume 
of students’ written work, 1. Photographs of buildings and rooms, 
framed, 18 x 22 inches, 2. 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION.—Academies, Seminaries, and High 
Schools.— Portfolio of 10 photographs of buildings and rooms, 1. 
Portfolio of 10 plans of buildings and rooms, 1. Photographs of 
buildings and rooms framed, 18x 22 inches, 13. Plan of buildings 
framed, 22x 28 inches, 1. Photographs of nine prominent teach- 
ers framed, 22 x 28 inches, 1. Groups of students framed, 18 x 22 
inches, 1. Album of teachers, 1. Bound volumes of students’ 
written work, drawings, etc., 38. Portfolios of 200 specimens of 
drawings, 2. 

Historical. — Educational chart of the State framed, 18 x 22 
inches, 1. Volumes of MS. history of education in the State, 1. 
Volumes MS. history of education in towns and cities, 2. 

Documentary.—Volume of State school laws, 1. Full set of 
State school reports, 30. State school registers, 1. Town school 
reports, 2. History of academies, etc., 2, Records of normal 


school, 1. Catalogues of academies, etc., 2. Bouton’s Provincial 
papers, 8. 

Printed Matter —Educational publications in the State, vols. 8. 
Histories of towns, 10. Text-books used 100 years ago, 8. Full 
set of text-books in present use. ' 

SUPERIOR INsTRUCTION.—Dartmouth College.—MS. history of 
college, vol., 1. Bound catalogues and pamphlets, vol., 3. Stu- 
dents’ examination papers, vol., 1. Portfolios of drawings, vol., 1. 
Iliustrated programme framed, 18 x 28 inches, 1. Map of grounds, 
framed, 1. Album portraits of faculty and class of 1876,1. Al- 
bum plans and views of buildings and rooms, I. 

Thayer School of Engineering.—One model Pratt truss railroad 
bridge, 7 feet long. 

Chandler Scientific School.—Free-hand drawings, vols., 25. Sur- 
veying papers, vols., 20. Geometrical and isometrical drawings, 
vols., 20. Mechanical drawings, framed, 1. Railroad map, framed, 
1. Models in plaster, 2. Examination papers and abstracts, vols., 
28. Essays, vel., I. 

Agricultural College —One geological map, 6x 6. 


— The school committee of Newport are trying to reduce, this 
term, their schools to more of a system, and a course of study has 
been arranged for each department. About one-third of the high 
school has been placed in the grammar school for another term. 
Miss Cynthia F. Paine, of Brookfield, Vt., has charge of the high 
school. 

— Miss White, a teacher in the State Normal School, had a 
shock of paralysis of the vocal organs. She is unable to speak 
only in a whisper, and the physicians say she will not be able to 
teach again this spring term. This is a sad misfortune for the 
school, as she is a superior teacher. 


— The high school in Lyman closed last week. It was taught 
by Miss Gertrude Drake, of Plymouth. Miss Drake is one of 
our most thorough teachers. 

— The expenses of the public schools in Nashua, the past year 
amounted to $32,049.08, of which amount $23,699.07 was paid to 
teachers. 

— The effort made to reduce the salaries of the teachers of the 
Manchester schools having fajled, nearly all the old teachers have 
been reélected, at salaries same as last year. 


— The Keene High School has opened with about 90 scholars. 


VERMONT. 


New Haven.—The winter term of the Beeman Institute closed 
last week, with public exercises, consisting of declamations, com- 
positions, essays, and original orations. The report of the prin- 
cipal, Mr. H. S. Perrigo, showed a large number of students had 
marked high in the examination, quite a number having reached 
the coveted 100. Remarks from visitors were called for, and re- 
sponded to by Judge Hinman, Hon. E. S. Bottum, Rev. S. Knowl- 
ton, and Supt. S. B. M. Cowles. 

SPRINGFIELD.—The public schools in this village opened last 
week, with their usual full attendance. Indeed, it may be neces- 
sary to open the school-house on the Common, which has not been 
used for some time, to accommodate the great number of interme- 
diate and primary scholars. 

HARDWICK. —A fine set of Mitchell’s outline maps has been 
procured, for the use of the academy, from the proceeds of vari- 
ous entertainments gotten up by the school during the winter and 
spring. 

BARRE. — The prize speakers chosen for the next commence- 
ment at Barre Academy, the second week in June next, are C. H. 
Beckett, of Williamstown; W. P. Stafford, of Barre; E. W. 
Davis, of Rutland; H. O. Webster, of Alstead, N. H.; L. D. 
Whittemore, of Northfield; G. T. Swasey, of Waterbury; R. D. 
Woodworth, of Fairfax,and D. P. Kingsley, of Alburgh. Hon. J. 
W. Patterson, of Hanover, N. H., will speak before the Social 
Fraternity, and Seneca Hazelton, Esq., of Burlington, before the 
Associated Alumni. 

PAssuMPsic.—Miss Carrie Carr has been engaged to teach the 
school in this village for the coming year, The district has 
adopted the plan of retaining a good teacher as long as possible, 
and the school shows the benefit of the plan. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. — The annual junior exhibition oc- 
curred on Tuesday evening, April 4. Despite the unpropitious 
weather, the hall was better filled than for many years past. In 
recognition of the Centennial year, the speakers were dressed in 
ye ancient style, and presented a novel, yet pleasing, appearance. 
The singer from Boston was Mrs. F. P. Whitney, who sang in a 
very acceptable manner. Prof. E. H. Higley presided at the piano. 


PERSONAL.— The many friends of J. S. Adams, formerly of 
Burlington, and for many years State superintendent of schools, 
will regret to learn that he is dangerously ill with consumption, at 
his home in Jacksonville, Fla. Mr. Adams was a keen, brilliant 
mais, and while ofttimes he lacked good judgment, he will long be 
remembered for his generous and frank open-heartedness, ready 
wit, and jovial manners. 4 
— The annual course of lectures in the medical department of 
the University of Vermont has commenced with the largest class 
of recent years. 

— The Catholics of Bennington are about to erect a convent 


near their school building. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Meeting of Classical and High-School Teachers. 

The ninth annual meeting of the Massachusetts Association of 
Classical and High-School Teachers held its sessions in the hall of 
the English High-School building on Bedford street, the president, 
Mr. Elbridge Smith of Dorcester, occupying the chair. The usual 
preliminary business of the sessions was first disposed of. The cor- 
responding secretary being absent in another State, Mr. Parsons, 
of Waltham, was chosen to fill the position pro fem. The records 
of the last meeting were read by the secretary, and an assessment 
of twenty-five cents declared upon each member, to pay expenses 
of the present meeting. A committee was appointed by the chair 
to nominate officers for the ensuing year. 

First in order, after business, was the reading of a paper upon the subject, 
** Culture as a Duty,” by J. R. Swinerton. of the Taunton High School. The 
speaker represented that culture was not merely unusual attainments. In olden 
times, when books and teachers were not so easily got at as at present, this mean- 
ing was generally attached to the term. Every man may now get an education. 
Culture is the making the most of one’s self—morally, physically, and intellect- 
ually. Our forefathers provided the means, and we inherit the idea that culture 
is a duty. Culture prevents fanaticism, saves us from condemning as wholly bad 
what does not suit us, and at the same time from over-praising what we regard as 
meritorious; enables us to see the good and beautiful in nature and art, knits 
more closely the tie between man and man, saves us from the sin of ingratitude 
by reminding us of those who have gone before, and it is desirable in and of it- 
self. Men who urge the claims of culture are not the slaves of an idea. Teach- 
ers are especially interetsed in this matter, for a love of culture must be incul- 
cated in youth. Undoubtedly the most successful teacher is he who has a spe- 
cialty. The charge is sometimes made that teachers as aclass are not intelligent 
regarding things outside their profession. ‘Teachers and institutions of learning 
imprint a trade-mark upon those who share their benefits. ‘Teachers of culture, 
of extended knowledge and research, exhale a refined influence never lost upon 
their pupils and of inestimable advantage to them. He exhorted his listeners to 
culture of speech and manners, attention to person and dress. In speaking of 
ventilation he thought the vexed question would he more than half settled were 
ablutions more frequent with bers of schools. If teachers attend carefully 
to culture, they will be able to teach by the exhaling process. 

The reading of the paper was followed by a discussion upon its subject, in 
which Mr. Kneeland of the State board of education, Mr. Stebbins of Spring- 
field, and Mr. Parsons of Waltham, took part. 

The second paper read was upon the subject, “‘A Proposed Comparative 
Grammar,”’ Mr. D. McGregor Means, of Phillips Academy, Andover, being the 
reader and author. Mr. Means furnished highly interesting matter for his listen- 
ers, most of whom are practically connected with the subject of teaching lan- 
guages, and was closely followed in his remarks. He advocated the preparation 
of a grammar by which the syntax of languages known to be almost precisely sim- 
ilar, as Latin, Greek, French, German, and English, shall all be taught at one 
and the same time by comparisons instituted at the time of use, and rules fixing 
them in the memory. Much time might thus be saved, and the process was es- 
pecially recommended for students preparing for, or already in, college. The 
discussion following the reading was participated in by Professor Kempton of 
Boston University, Messrs. Buckingham, Hammond, Collar, and Mrs. Fulsom. 
The noon adjournment then took place. 

The afternoon session opened at 2.00 o’clock by the reading of a paper by 
President Eliot of Harvard College, on “‘The True Function of a High School 
distinct from that of a school Preparatory for College.” The speaker claimed 
that there should be distinctive schools for those who intend to continue the 
course of study into the very highest branches and to its utmost limits, or that 
there should be a division in established schools by which the scholars shall be 
classified and taught according to the end they have in view. He favored the 
idea that schools preparatory for college should receive separate maintenance. A 
warm discussion ensued upon the whole subject, in which Professor Atkinson of 
the Institute of Technology, Mr. Philbrick of the Boston schools, and President 


Eliot participated. 
A committee was appointed at the last annual meeting to consider the subject 
of “‘ requisitions for admission to colleges and other higher institutions of learn- 


ing.” This committee included the following names: Messrs. E. P. Seaver, 
W. P. Atkinson, L. R. Williston, W. C. Collar, C. F. P. Bancroft, E. J. Corye, 
and W. F. Bradbury. They reported yesterday afternoon as follows: 

1. That the want of uniformity in the requisitions for admission to the various 
colleges is felt to be a very serious evil, embarrassing to the preparatory schools 
and detrimental to the interests of liberal education. : 

2. That teachers would be very much aided if the “ equivalents’ for the pre- 
scribed authors in Latin and Greek were precisely designated, and if changes 
were made in them from yearto year. 

3. That in place of an absolute requisition in Greek reed composition, a choice 
might well be allowed to the candidate for admission between Greek prose com- 
position, the translation at sight of Greek prose, and an additional amount of 
prose and poetry, such as might be deemed an equivalent for the requisition in 


Greek prose composition. 
4- That there ought to be a thorough practical test of the candidates’ ability to 


write English clearly and correctly. 

5. That it would be well to propose each year a list of twenty or twenty-five 
works by standard English authors, the candidate being required to give satisfac- 
tory evidence that he has read a certain number (say ten or twelve) of them, and 
to show that he has a critical knowledge of two or three, the latter to be specially 


designated each year. 
6. That a thorough knowledge of the metric system of weights and measures 


ought to be required. 

7. That in arithmetic it would be well to propose a list of topics, so that it may 
be certainly known what portions, if any, of the current text-books may be 
omitted or lightly passed over. 

8 That an elementary knowledge of one or more branches of physical and 
natural science ought to be required. 

9. That in addition to the requisitions suggested in paragraphs 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, 
scientific schools might well require plane and solid geometry, the whole of eie- 
mentary algebra, plane trigonometry, and the translation at sight of French prose 


This report was discussed by Messrs. Collar, Professor Atkinson, and Presi- 
dent Eliot. The report was finally laid upon the table. 

At 4.00 o'clock a paper was read by C. O. Thompson, of the Worcester Tech- 
nical School, on the subject, ‘‘ The High School a State Necessity” This paper 
was very comprehensive in details on the subject of which it treated, was shown 
that so far as the necessary taxation for the support of high schools being looked 
upon asa burden, it ought rather to be regarded as an investment. The lower grades 
were simply preparatory. With the high school commenced a work of culture, 
which did not enter into the earlier grades, but upon which the after life of the 
pupil depended to a great extent. In the discussion which followed, Messrs. A- 
kinson, Collar, and Hammond took part. 

The Association closed its meeting on Saturday afternoon. The following offi- 
cers were elected: President, Elbridge Smith, of Dorchester; vice-presidents, 
Larkin Dunton of Boston, N. G. Daniel of Roxbury, F. A. Hill of Chelsea; 
recording secretary and treasurer, W. F. Bradbury of Cambridge; correspond- 
ing secretary, Byron Grose of Watertown. Papers were read by B. F. Tweed, 
on “* The Educational Value of the Centennial” ; by E. P. Seaver, of the Boston 
High School, on ‘The Order and Method of Geometrical Study,” and by J. 
W. Perkins, of the Salem High School, on “‘ Ought Latin to be Required in the 
High School?’ The papers were all thoroughly discussed, 
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NEWBURYPORT. — The teachers’ association held a meeting on 
the jist ult. The vice-president, Miss Coffin, principal of the 
Hancock street grammar school, called the meeting to order. 
Mr. Oliver B. Merril, read a very interesting account of the foun- 
dation of girls’ schools in this city, which date as far far back as 
1792, and exhibited the original roll-book of one of the very first 
of them. In the course of conversation the fact was ascertained 
that one of the children who attended that school is now a hale 
and hearty old lady in the lower end of the city. Remarks were 
then made by Mr. Walter Hoxie, on teaching botany and zodlogy 
to small children. After singing, the meeting adjourned for four 
weeks, the next regular meeting, in a fortnight, being found to 
conflict with the county teachers’ meeting. 


CHARLESTOWN. — The dedication of the Winthrop Grammar 
School took place last week. The building is an honor to the 
city. The exercises were well attended, among those present 
being Mayor Cobb, Superintendent Philbrick, and Supervisor 
Tweed. 

— The Essex County Teachers’ Association occurs this week, 
on Friday and Saturday, at Lynn. We regret that a programme 
was not sent us earlier, that we might have printed it in full last 
week. 

— South Hadley certainly should give the young women vast 
credit for their efficient and systematic work at the recent fire, 
writes a correspondent. This is the second time, within a few 
years, that they have helped subdue fires, and he thinks it full 
time the voters either form a fire brigade, with buckets .of their 
own, or vote the woman’s rights ticket. 

— The annual meeting of the teachers of Franklin and Hamp- 
shire counties will be held at Northampton, May 12 and 13. 

— Miss R. L. Cummings, of Milford, who had been engaged as 
principal of the high grammar school, has been obliged to resign 
on account of ill-health. 

— The students of Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, recently 
presented an elegant French clock to Rev. T. W. Bishop, who has 
been their faithful-and highly esteemed pastor for the past three 
years. 

— The Orleans high school is flourishing, and admitted twenty 
new scholars recently. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Newport. — An interesting article recently appeared in the 
Newport News, upon the subject of drawing in the public schools 
of the city, giving, too, some good ideas concerning the useful- 
ness of this newly-introduced branch of education. Systematic 
work in this branch has been pursued in Newport for about a year 
and a half, the Walter Smith system being adopted, with Miss L. 
E. French as the teacher. Most excellent results have so far 
been attained, and specimens of the work are now prepared for 
the Centennial exhibit. The drawings have been on exhibition, 
and many of the parents and school committee have examined the 
specimens, and generally expressed themselves highly delighted 
with the results. With so efficient a superintendent as Mr. Clarke, 
and such able supporters as Mr. Coggeshall and his associates on 
the school committee, whatever is attempted in the school is sure 
of having a fair trial and the meastre of success which its merit 
deserves. 

Natick. — The public school in this village closed Friday, 
March 31. The grammar department, Mr. John Q. Adams, 
teacher, closed two weeks earlier, on account of the illness of the 
teacher. In this department the total number of pupils regis- 
tered during the term was 41 (7 of whom were over I5 years of 
age); average daily attendance, 36; percentage of attendance, go. 
During the fall term two pupils, Misses Baker and Card, entered 
the Rhode Island Normal School. In the intermediate depart- 
ment, Miss Theresa R. Westcott, teacher, 39 pupils were regis- 
tered during the term. The average attendance was 31; and the 
percentage of attendance 91. Miss Westcott has taught twenty 
terms in this department, and justly ranks as a good teacher. In 
the primary department, Miss Ella F. Remington, teacher, the 
whole number registered was 86; of whom the average daily at- 
tendance was 58, and the percentage of attendance, 87. The town 
superintendent, and others, have made 131 visits in the three de- 
partments during the school year just closed. May the coming 
school year bring better attendance of the pupils, and a greater in- 
terest and more visits from parents and all others interested in our 
public school. 

New SHOREHAM. — It would be difficult to find a town which, 
during the past five months, has made, in the cause of education, 
greater progress than New Shoreham. Previous to that time the 
educational enterprise was in a deplorable condition. In the six 
school districts of the town was but one respectable school-house. 
The school committee was not organized according to law, nor 
were the yearly school reports from the town either comprehensive 
or satisfactory. The State board of education sent lecturers on 
education, but the lectures were given to houses nearly empty — 
in one instance, it is said, to an audience of three. There was no 
literary society in the town, no library, no lyceum. Parents sel- 
dom visited the schools, which were felt to be so unsuitable, from 
overcrowding, that children under twelve years of age were some- 
times sent to school in other towns. In Nov., 1875, a private high 
school was opened in the Town Hall. This enterprise seemed to 
invite competition from the public school teachers. As a conse- 


quence, the past winter has seen the best schools ever known in 
the town. Something like uniformity in text-books — a new thing 
— is now secure. A lyceum, begun in Dec. 1875. has grown very 
strong, and has already donea good work. A public library, with 
some 300 vols. on the shelves, is now open to the public; 200 addi- 
tional volumes are assured, and will soon be placed in the library. 
There is about $100 as yet unexpended. Early in the winter the 
school committee met for the purpose of changing the boundary 
line of the several districts. The result of fourteen stormy meet- 
ings of* the school committee, and of one town meeting, is that the 
committee has been organized in accordance with the laws of 
Rhode Island, and the town has been re-divided into districts — 
five districts taking the place of six. . . . Mr. S. A. Snow, of Prov- 
idence, recently lectured in this place. It was a windy evening, 
succeeding a day of storm; the ground was muddy, yet nearly al) 
the prominent men of the town, as well as many others, were in 
attendance. Mr. Snow’s discourse; on “ Central Truths of Pop- 
ular Education,” was to the purpose, and to the point; and so 
thoroughly did he arouse the people that the lecture was suc- 
ceeded by an animated discussion of things educational. Now 
that the people have turned their attention to the work of im- 
provement, they are determined that the work shall be thoroughly 
done. Four good schvol-houses will soon be built, and it is be- 
lieved that New Shoreham schools will soon be an honor to the 
town and State. 

PROVIDENCE. — The annual examination of the University 
Grammar School, held Friday, April 7, was an occasion of more 
than usual interest. We are informed that never, during its long 
career of usefulness, has this institution enjoyed greater prosperity 
or had a larger number of pupils, than during the present year; 
and, if we may judge from the recent examination, we may safely 
add that it has never done better work. We sincerely congratu- 
late the principals of the school, Drs. Merrick and Emory Lyon, 
upon the success which has so long and so abundantly crowned 
their labors. The examination held on Friday furnished to all 
present the clearest evidence of long and patient study on the part 
of the pupils, and of skillful and efficient instruction on the part 
of the teachers. This school, it will be remembered, embraces 
two distinct departments—a classical and an English—each under 
the direction of an able and accomplished principal, assisted by 
efficient instructors. At the close of the examination, brief ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. Dr. Caswell, Professor Lincoln, Pro- 
fessor Harkness, Rev. E. A. Woods, and Rev. E. H. Johnson. 

COVENTRY CENTRE. — The public school of this place closed 
its winter term Friday, March 31. The programme consisted of 
reading, a short examination of the classes in the different 
branches of study taught in the school, and singing by the pupils. 
Eighteen visitors were present, among them Ezra K. Parker, Esq., 
town superintendent, and Mr. Thomas C. Peckham, school trustee, 
who both made some pleasant remarks in reference to the good 
order, progress, and managementof the school. Mr. Parker spoke 
especially of the improvement made in map-drawing and singing, 
which have been introduced by the present teacher. Whole num- 
ber of pupils registered, 64; average daily attendance, 46; per- 
centage of attendance, 90; average number belonging, 51. The 
number of visitors during the term was 36. W. C. Townsend, 
the present incumbent, retains his position as teacher for another 
term, which commences April 17th. 

OLD WARWICK. — The school term for the last quarter of the 
year, in District No. 4, closed Friday, April 7. This is a short 
term, only seven weeks. The following are the statistics of at- 
tendance: total number registered, 72; average number, 64; av- 
erage daily attendance, 54; percentage of attendance, 84. This 
school has prepared examination papers for the Centennial on the 
various branches of study. Some of them were particularly cred- 
itable. 

BuRRILLVILLE. — The Harrisville grammar school gave an en- 
tertainment of recitations and select readings, recently, inter- 
spersed with excellent music, both vocal and instrumental. The 
exercises were enjoyed by a very large and appreciative audience, 
who manifested their delight by frequent and hearty applause. 
The promptness, accuracy, good elocution, and thorough disci- 
pline of the school, under the instruction of Miss E. F. Knight, 
the principal, proved that most satisfactory work had been done 
during the past year. 

PEACEDALE.—The recent exhibition in Peacedale Hall was both 
a credit to the school and teacher. The hall was crowded. The 
exercises consisted of reading, dialogues, charades, and tableaux, 
The scholars all showed good training, as well as ambition to do 
well themselves. Mr. Faxon, the teacher, was presented, by his 
scholars, with a fine copy of Shakespeare, morocco-bound, gilt- 
edged, which token is appreciated by him. We thitik Peacedale 
must be proud of the school, teacher, and entertainment. 


CONNECTICUT. 


BrIDGEPoRT.-—At the annual town meeting, held Monday, April 
3, this town voted by a majority of about 170, to consolidate its 
school districts. The question had been earnestly discussed for 
some time previous, but the friends of the change were by no 
means confident of carrying their point at the first trial, and were 
accordingly the more rejoiced at their complete success. It now 
remains to choose the necessary officers, and the new system will 
be fully inaugurated. These are to be elected on Tuesday, the 


12th. It has been contended by some that they cannot legally be 
chosen till the next annual meeting a year hence, but the law can 
hardly be made to bear that construction. The following discus- 
sion of the question appears in a Bridgeport paper : 


The opponents of consolidation are making a great handle over 
what they call the law requiring the new school board to be 
chosen at the same meeting which votes for consolidation, and ar- 
guing thence that as this was not done on Monday last, it cannot 
legally be done for a year ! Now in the Revised Statutes for 1875, 
under title xi, chapter vi, “ consolidation of schools,” we have the 
following : 


SECTION 1. Any town may abolish all the school districts and 
parts of districts within its limits; and assume and maintain con- 
trol of the public schools therein, subject to such requirements 
and restrictions as are or may be imposed by the general assem- 
bly; and for this purpose such town shall constitute one school 
district, having all the powers and duties of a school district, with 
the exceptions hereinafter stated. 

Sec. 2. Every town shall elect by ballot, six, nine, or twelve 
male residents of the town as a school committee, who shall divide 
themselves into three equal classes, holding office one, two, and 
three years, respectively, provided the control of its common 
schools by said town be so long continued; and at every subse- 
quent annual election, two, three, or four members of the com- 
mittee, as the case may be, shall be elected by ballot for a term of 
three years, in the manner prescribed for the election of school 
visitors. 

Sec. 3. All business relating to public schools in such town 
shall be transacted at town meetings. 

It will be seen by the above that nothing whatever is said about 
what town meetings shall be legal for the above purposes, and 
therefore any town meetings properly warned are legal. 

Moreover, as to the duties of selectmen in the premises, we have 
under the same title, page 129 of the Revised Statutes, section vi., 
chapter 2, the following: 


The selectmen shall * * * designate the time, place, and 
object of holding the frst meeting in any new district ; and per 
form all other lawful acts required of them by the town, or neces- 
Sary to carry into effect the power of towns with regard to schools. 


It will therefore be seen that when the town resolves itself into 
“ one scnool district” (see italics above in sec. 1) it becomes a new 
district, and no particular meeting is named as that at which the 
officers for such district must be elected. It therefore becomes 
the duty of the selectmen to call such first meeting (see italics 
above) and to designate therein the time and place for such meet- 
ing. Any town meeting legally warned for that purpose after the 
vote to consolidate, would be legal, and the call for next Tuesday 
as issued by the selectmen, is judged to be pe:fect!y legal and 
valid by entirely competent authority, upon which the selectmen 
base their action. 

Besides were there the shadow of a loop-hole left in the above 
explicit provisions, out of which a quibbler could crawl, it is 
stopped by the fact that the meeting of Tuesday next is as much a 
regular annual meeting of the town, recognized as such and pro- 
vided for by statute, as that of Monday last. Moreover, in the 
clause of the statute under which the meeting of next Tuesday is 
called, it is stated that the purpose of said meeting is for the choice 
of officers of the town not herein required to be chosen by ballot. 
The previous section wherein are named those officers to be chosen 
by ballot does not include school visitors, and therefore they are 


not excepted from the purposes of the meeting, and can be legally 
chosen thereat ; but the statute quoted above does provide that 
the committee under consolidation shall be chosen in the manner 
prescribed for the election of school visitors. The committee 
stands in the place of the present board of school visitors, and 
can be elected at the time and place and in the manner legal for 
the election of that board. This would cover the ground entire! 
were it not already covered by the statutes previously cited, which 
refer directly to the matter itself. 


CENTRAL VILLAGE.—The graded schools closed March 24, the 
term lasting twelve weeks. Mr. H. L. Graves was continued as 
principal, and Miss Emeline E. Bennett as teacher in the primary 
department. The schools were visited by the acting visitors, and 
the progress made in the various studies was such as to meet their 
approval, and received their warmest commendation. In the 
higher grade the scholars have taken more than usual interest in 
their studies, and a high degree of proficiency has been reached. 
At the beginning of the term a new organ was placed in this de- 
partment, and has done much to increase and maintain an interest 
in matters pertaining to the school. There were registered in the 
upper grade a total of 53 scholars—22 boys, 31 girls. Average 
attendance of boys 19, of girls 24; total 43. A very good aver- 
age—being 81 per cent. of the whole. In the primary department 
there were registéred 30 boys and 21 girls—a total of 51 pupils. 
Average attendance of boys 18, girls 11—total 29. 

— The Winsted public school closed Friday, April 7. Public 
examinations as follows: Wednesday p. m., primary; Thursday 
p.m., Intermediate ; Friday p. m., high and grammar departments. 
The winter term has been heretofore sixteen weeks; but owing to 
a case or two of scarlet fever it was thought best to shorten the 
term two weeks. The summer term commences April 24, and 
closes June 30, a term of ten weeks. ‘ 
— The Union graded school of Danielsonville will have a hand- 
some and a fair representation at the Centennial. Papers that 
give a true report of the studies in each department (not some 
picked out for the occasion) were sent forward last week, in a 
handsome case, to be put into the Connecticut Educational depart- 
ment. We don’t believe any country school in New England wil j 


make a better showing. 
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Letter from Hungary. 
From our Special Correspondent. 

We are very far from the New World ; however, we live and 
move in the new world of civilization and culture. The renais- 
sance of the Hungarian political and truly national life is but nine 
years old. Since the restitution of our political constitution, which 
arrived in the year 1867, we entered with every foot in the river of 
the national progress ; and this was very necessary after the river 
of bleod of the Hungarian Revolution (1848). 

We live the happy days of the intellectual revolution, The cen- 
ter of the progress is education. The standard of our people’s ed- 
ucation changed face by the Elementary Education Act of 1868. 
The originator of this law was Baron Eétvés, late Minister of Edu- 
cation, and one of the most celebrated social philosophers of Eu- 
rope (died in the year 1872). He knew very well that the element- 
ary schools, the common and burgh-schools are the true educators 
ot the mass of those citizens on whom depends the progress of our 
industry, the development of our agriculture, a great deal of our 
self-government, and the greater part of our political agencies. 

“T am not at all in the opinion,” wrote Eétvés in his late report 
to our parliament, “which many of the modern educational reform- 
ers do hold, that the higher instruction should have a greater influ- 
ence upon the intellectual elevation of a nation’s culture, than the 
elementary education. I am rather strongly convinced that we are 
right, when, on the contrary, we did begin the reforms of our cul- 
ture by the creation of an elementary education. Without ele- 
mentary education, a great part of the citizens is throughout igno- 
rant of those precious political duties which make them an impor- 
tant agent of legislation. Without elementary culture, equality can 
exist only on paper, but never in reality.” 

This was the confession of the great apostle of our national cul- 
ture, the four corner-stones of which were laid by him in the bili! 
(law to-day) which contains the principles of the school-compulsion, 
the State superintendence, the common (=simultan) -school sys- 
tem, and the State normal schools. 

The previous statements ought to be justified by the following 
statistical data, taken from the last report of our educational min- 
ister: We had, in 1873, 15,445 elementary schools (including 1542 
common schools and 13,903 denominational schools), with 19,598 
teachers and 1,174,427 children. This number gives merely the 
693 of the children, which were obliged by the compulsory law. 
The number of normal schools (including sectarian normal schools) 
was 57 (47 for male and 10 for female teachers), with 510 teachers 
and 3515 students. The number of secondary schools (gymnasia, 
with 4, 6, and 8 classes) amounted to 146, with 1681 teachers and 
professors, and frequented by 27,220 students. Real-schools were 
together 28, with 337 teachers and 7310 students; theological 
seminaries, about 50, with 212 professors and 1296 students ; acad- 
emies for jurisprudence counted, Hungary (including Transylvania) 
15 (5 State academies), with 89 professors and 1744 students. 


We have three universities: two at Budapest, and the other at 
Kolozsvar. The former was established by the Jesuits at Nay- 
Szombat (Great Sabbath) in the XVIith century. It was restored 
by the Empress Maria Theresain the year 1777, and was trans- 
planted at the same time to the city of Budapest. This university 
has tour faculties (the philosophical, the jurisprudential, the med- 
ical, and the theological faculty), with 147 professors. ‘Ihe number 
of students the last year was 2466 (among them 1469 students in 
jurisprudence). 

Another university is at Kolozsvar ( before the union with 
Hungary, K. was a city of Transylvania), established by the Hun- 
garian government, in the year 1872. This high school also has 
four faculties (the faculty of philosophy, of science and mathemat- 
ics, of law, and the faculty of medicine), This institution reckoned 
the last year 45 professors and 417 students. 

Our third university is the “ Joseph-Polytechnicum,” at Buda- 
pest, with 51 professors and 606 students. In connection with the 
two universities (at Budapest and Kolozsvar) are two seminaries 
(training colleges) for professors—candidates with three years 
course. 

The State-superintendency for elementary education was issued 
the first time—as I mentioned—by Baron Eétvés. The number of 
school superintendents amounts to 70; the cost of the superin 
tendency is 160 florins. The preliminary budget for the year 1876 
is the following : For normal schools, 400,000 florins; State gym- 
nasia, 108,000 florins ; for 17 real-schools, c4 300,000 fl. The ex- 
penses of the university at Budapest amount to 443,010 fl. ; of the 
University of Kolozsvar, 175,334 fl.; “ Joseph Polytechnicum,” at 
Budapest, 190,000, 

The last year was, in all respects, the year of newer reforms. 
The examinations in the faculties of law and medicine were regu- 
lated ; the examination of gymnasial professors also. The real- 
schools of seven classes were enlarged to eight. The total sum 
voted by the Hungarian Parliament for public instruction is 
3,012,058 florins, a sum which our forefathers would have never 
dreamed of for the dissemination of education, and for the propaga- 
tion of social powers. It is very curious that the Catholic clergy 
with us stands in great hostility toward the common schools.— 
The Church thinks that the school cannot represent a national 
duty, but it should be always a plastic expression of the clerical 
hobby. The elementary education law, the compulsion, and the 
superintendency, is not at all what the clergy was hungering and 

hirsting for. “ Backward !” is the cry of the Catholic clergy, after 


having lost the directive and the controlling power of education. 
“ Forward!” is the diametrically opposite cry of the nation; and 
that it is which assures our culture and progress. 

I shall write more upon our educational literature and move- 
ments. Now, receive our congratulations to your educational ex- 
position at Philadelphia. It is very mythic to-day, when we read 
that the medizval universities were often frequented by scholars 
of forty—fifty years of age. I think, this mythical aspect will be 
renewed at the Centennial of Philadelphia. The oldest éeachers of 
Europe shall be the diligent pupd/s in the study of the metMods of 
instruction, of school economy, of school management, of school 
superintendency, of school architecture, etc., of the New World. 
U'he educational department of the exhibition shall surely represent 
the plastical image of the United States’ culture and liberty. I be- 
lieve it shall be for us the most interesting series of object-lessons. 

Kolosvér, March, 1876. Louis FeLMERI. 


Foreign Notes. 


— On the 27th of February last, a very interesting matineé Lit- 
teraire was held at the Theater de la Porte Saint Martin, Paris, by 
the Franklin Society. This society, which in 1874 offered 100,000 
francs to the libraries of the army, and in 1875 a sum of 6,000 
francs to the Alsacian libraries of Algeria, had organized this mat- 
ineé for the purpose of aiding the project of establishing in every 
village of France a popular library, in connection with the free 
schools of the country. M. Legduve, of the Academie Frangaise, 
at the request of the society, delivered his much.admired lecture 
upon Lamartine ; the splendid band of the Garde Republicaine de- 
lighted the audience with its stirring strains, and several eminent 
artists of the first Parisian theaters gave their services to promote 
the success of the matineé, which was attended by a large number 
of the most distinguished persons. 

— From the Zducateur of Neuchatel we learn that a statue is to 

be erected in Amsterdam to the great thinker, the pantheist par 
excellence, Baruch Spinoza, But it is curious, adds the, same 
journal, that it is a committee in Rotterdam, the native place of 
Erasmus, that has taken the initiative in the matter, and not the 
city of Amsterdam, where Spinoza was born, Spinoza was a Jew, 
of Portuguese descent, born in 1677, and the celebration will take 
place 1877. 
— M. Comment, after serving half a century in the public 
schools of the Canton of Berne, Switzerland, is to receive a grati- 
fication of 1,500 francs and a pension of 1200 francs, voted by the 
Executive Council of Berne, 

— An interesting exhibition of objects connected with popular 
education is to be opened at Berlin in May of this year. It will be 


composed specially of that which relates to kindergarten, their or- 
ganization, games, exercises, the instruction to be given to boys 
and girls, gymnastic apparatus. Besides a collection of what has 
reference to the method of Froebel, and its application in different 
countries, the Berlin exhibition will comprise all that is suscep- 
tible of encouraging the moral, intellectual, ahd physical develop- 
ment of both sexes. ' 

— In France, during the last year, there were 6,707 candidates 
who presented themselves for examination to receive the teachers’ 
diploma for the. primary, schools. Of these 4,548 were female, of 
whom 2,487 were admitted ; while of the 2,259 male candidates 
only 801 were able to pass the examination. While this shows 
that the female candidates are more than double the namber of the 
males, it proves as well that the females had prepared themselves 
better for the ordeal. 

— In Denmark permission has been given to women to follow 
the different courses of the university, except in the faculty of the- 
ology, to obtain academic degrees and diplomas of capacity. They 
are allowed to be matriculated in the universities, and to pass the 
same examinations as the men; thus, as in England and in the 
United States, acquiring the right to instruction, 

— In France the number of educational establishments under 
the charge of the clergy and monastic orders amounts to 19,137 
with 359,415 pupils, of which 18,859 are primary schools and 278 of 
a higher order, 14 of which are under the direction of the Jesuits, 
The number of monks and nuns engaged in educational work is 
not less than 71,728, to which must be added {some faculties re- 
cently established in certain departments, whose numbers cannot 
be well ascertained, 

— Dr, Ponza, director of the lunatic asylum of Alexandria, 
Italy, has made some experiments upon the matter of curative 
power of the rays of the sun, and finds that the violet rays are those 
that possess the most intense electro-chemical power ; red light is 
also very rich in calorific power, while the blue is devoid of it and 
of chemical and electric effect. “One can hardly explain its bene- 
ficial influence, but being the negation of all excitement, it has 
great success in calming the excitement of mania. 

— The specimens of natural history for the Canadian department 
at the Centennial Exhibition will be ready in a short time. Mr. 
Stephen Mummery, who is engaged in the work of preparation and 
classification, will probably have charge of the department during 
the continuance of the exhibition. 

— The library of the University of Seville, Spain, has purchased 
a manuscript Koran in glazed paper, which was formerly used by 


the Santon of the great mosque of Tetuan, and was given by the 
alcade, during the Spanish domination in that city, to the civil 


governor of the colony. This curious book, notable for its paleo- 
graphic aspect, is kept in a purse of morocco lined with silk, as 
well as the cane pen with which it was written. 

— From an official report that emanates from Berlin it appears 
there were, on the 16th of June, 1873, 5,808 vacant places of teach- 
ers, and it is supposed the number is greater now than it was then, 
This is not surprising when one knows that there are 13,868 teach. 
ers whose salaries are less than 1,000 francs each. 


— The following table of the area and population of the five parts 


of the earth, from a German geographical review, is given by the 
Educateur of Neuchatel : 


Geographical 

Square Miles. Population. 
Australia and Polynesia, - - = - 161,105 4,365,000 
Africa, 543,570 192,520,000 
Total in round numbers, - + 2,426,500 1,377;000,0C00 

New Publications. 

LANGUAGE LeEssons. By William Swinton, A.M. New York: 


Harper & Brothers. 

There is a strong tendency, at the present time, to substitute the 
study of English composition for the study of English g.ammar. 
This is indeed a “ new departure ” in early language study ; and it 
seems to us a most unfortunate one. Thoroughly dissatisfied with 
the old style of text-books, encumbered and confused, as indeed 
these books are, with impertinent and useless discussion, our gram- 
marians of to-day (at least many of them) have gone to the oppo- 
site extreme, and ruling out those parts of English grammar which 
are really very valuable,—indeed, absolutely indispensable to a 
proper understanding of our language, have substituted in place 
thereof what is termed “sentence-making” and “ sentence-build- 
ing.” Such is the plan pursued in this little book whose title we have 
given above. The author prides himself, in his preface, in having 
““wholely discarded the traditional presentation of grammar in a 
bristling array of classifications, nomenclatures, and paradigms.” 

Now, we have not one word to say in defence of any wse/ess clas- 
sifications, nomenclatures, and paradigms ; and many of our gram- 
mars certainly have in this line much that is utterly worthless. 
But there are some classifications and some paradigms which are as 
indispensable to the successful study of our language as the multi- 
plication-table is to the successful study of arithmetic. It is most 
miserable policy to reject everything, because we do not wish the 
useless. It is the supremest folly to rule out the thorough study 
of important etymological forms,—as those of number, gender, mood, 
and /ense, because we do not want cumbersome and useless classi- 
fications of nouns, pronouns, verbs, and adjectives. It is certainly 
very unwise to lighten the ship by throwing overboard her valuable 
freight, because it happens to be mixed up with her ballast. We 
say, then, there is a large amount of purely technical grammar, in 
our uninflected English which the pupil must learn, and should 
learn early in youth. We wish at the d6utset a thorough mastery 
of all current etymological forms, and the only way to secure 
them is to have the pupil makea business of learning them directly. 
It would be just as wise to substitute “ sentence-making” for 
spelling as to substitute it for grammatical etymology. Indeed, the 
latter is only a special form of orthography, and a department of 
it quite as useful as those features of it found in the spelling-book. 


Teach the ‘‘ senterice-building ” if you will, but not as a substitute 
for solid grammar, especially the forms of etymology. There can 
be no more successful method of preventing the pupil from ever 
knowing thoroughly the sources of useful etymological forms in our 
language, than the “ language-lesson” plan. When would the 
multiplication-table be thoroughly learned, if taught by piece-meal, 
only when needed, a case here and there, as occasion should re- 
quire in the study of practical arithmetic. We want a “ bristling 
paradigm” showing the multiplication of numbers, and we wish the 
pupil, first ef all, to make thorough work of it, or he will never 
know it. 

Hence, we say, the pupil should not have in f/ace of English 
grammar, a work on English composition,—an English analysis on 
the “ historical element,”—a rhetoric. The forms, and the proper 
construction of wards, first, and then other and higher departments 
afterward, The exact work to which the pupil should be held is, 
we think— 

1. The mastery of all etymological forms. 

2. The mastery of the “ parts of speech,” so that he shall know 
instantly, in any place, what a word is, whether by significaation 
or use. 

3. The mastery of the elements of a proposition, subject, predi- 
cate, object, etc., so that he shall be able to detect them instantly, 
under whatever form of expression and whatever the order of collo- 
cation. 

4. The mastery of the facts of grammatical concord, in so far as 
inflated forms are involved, and no farther, since here only can 
mistakes occur. Hence not one word in ten, on an average, should 
be parsed, 

If this is just what the pupil needs, then Swinton’s ‘* Language 
Lessons,” and all books following this method, are just what the 


pupil does wot need at the beginning of language study. 
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Pepper and Salt. 


— A bill to prohibit the sale of intoxicating 
liquors within four miles of the California Univer- 
sity, is called by a San Francisco paper “ An act 
to promote pedestrianism among students.” 

— An old edition of Morse’s geography says : 
“ Albany has four hundred dwelling houses and 
twenty-four hundred inhabitants, all standing gable 
ends to the street.” 

— Professor to freshman—‘* What is a circle ?” 
Freshman, after much reflection—‘“ A _ round, 
straight line with a hole in the middle.” 

— Some Harvard students entered the famous 
Hock tavern, the other day, and the wit of the 
company asked for a few glasses of hic, haec, hoc. 
The waiter pretended not to notice them, and on 
being asked again, said he thought that they had 
declined it." —Ex. 

—A certain town, says an exchange, ** Has a 
lady teacher who kisses the first boy who gets to 
school in the morning, and the small boys are 
crowded out of school by children of a larger 
growth, who roost on the fences all night, so as to 
be up early.” 

—A scholar in a country school was asked, 
“How do you parse ‘Mary milks the cow?” 
The last word was disposed of as follows ; “ Cow ; 
a noun, feminine gender, third person, and stands 
for Mary.” “Stands for Mary! How do you 
make that out?” “ Because,” added the intelli- 
gent pupil, “ if the cow didn’t stand for Mary, how 
could she milk her ?” 

— An amusing instance of carrying religion into 
business occurred, some time since, on this wise : 
A farmer went te a broker to buy some “ govern- 
ments.” “ What denomination will you have ?” 
asked the broker. The question was a poser; 
but the farmer was equal to the emergency, and 
replied, after a moment’s reflection : “ I guess I’! 
take part of ’em in Old School Presbyterian, just 
to please the old lady, but give me the heft of ’em 
in Free-will Baptist !” 


— We call attention to the Home School of 
Foxboro, which is advertised for sale in another 
column. A good chance for some enterprising 
educator. 
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Special Announcement. 
THE ART-UNION PORTRAITS! 


Our regular offers in Art-Union Pictures closed 
February 1st. A large number availed themselves 
of our terms, and now have either one or both of 
these portraits with which to adorn their school 
rooms or homes. Many have secured but one of 
the two. We are desirous not only that every one 
should have the pair—for they are companion pic- 
tures, but that the circulation of our paper should 
be extended by securing them. 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER, 


as well as every old, can still secure either portrait 
by sending us a new subscriber and $3.00; both, 
by sending two and $6.00. Either of these is a 
work of art and a worthy souvenir of two of the 
first educators of America. Crayon lithographs, 
as large and artistic as these, could not be pur- 
chased at any store for less than $5.00. Some not 
interested in education have been willing and glad 
to pay $3.00 each for the portraits, and give away 
the paper, considering the pictures were cheap at 
that price, 

We trust our friends will make an earnest effort 
to send us in one new subscriber each. Our offer 
is still confined to persons whose names are on our 


list. It is an offer for the benefit of such as have 


already become subscribers, and not for those that 
May. 


The issues of Jan. 1, 8, & 15 are exhausted. 
We can commence subscriptions January Ist only 
a8 we can procure back numbers. Any persons 
having copies of these dates that they can spare, 
will confer a great favor by sending them to us. 


Three Dollars does not pay for the New- 
ENGLAND for one year, except when paid in ad- 
vance. Old subscribers, in remitting, will bear 
this in mind, and inclose the 20 cents extra for 
Postage, provided they are ih arrears. 


Pure White Wheat Meal, 


letters, ey positions, and contractions. Send stamp | 
t 


for circular with specimens. JOHN BROWN SMITH, | INSTEAD OF FLOUR. 


Amherst, Mass. 66 b 

‘Arlington Wheat Meal for Bread, 
Interlinear Classics; LATIN AND GREEK: | Manufactured by 
8,4. FOWLE, Arlington Mills, ARLINGTON, MASS. 


descriptive Catalogues of all our publications sent for Five- 


er ~ a CHARLES Da SILVER & sour | An article containing all th tritious properties of the 
65 | whale made from the choicest selected 
ite eat. Recommended by all Physicians as an une- 
AMMAR. | qualed food tor families, etc. Ask your Grocer for it. 
By H. R. Greens, A.M. For sale by HAMMETT, 37 Send for circular, to above address. 58 zz 
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Penny Songs for Public Schobls. 


Destined to become the most popular songs ever written for 
children. 
NEW MELODIES EVERY MONTH. 


Complete sets 25 cents; Samples 10 cents. 


Address _MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
5 Melrose, Mass. 


FRANK WOOD, 
Printer, 


352 Washington St., Boston. 


| SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO WORK FOR 
| EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


The Best Work Guaranteed, at Low Prices. 


ONE DOLLAR PER DAY. 


THE ATLAS HOTEL, 


[Company Limited] 


Fifty-Second St. and Elm Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“THE EDUCATORS’ CENTENNIAL HEADQUARTERS, 


Conducted on the European Plan, will accomodate 4000 Guests. It is located at the 
center of Railroad and Telegraph communication, within 100 yards of the Exhibition 
Grounds, and 150 yards of the New Depot of the Pennsylvania Railroad, with Street 
Cars passing the door constantly, to all parts of the City. 

This Hotel is built, furnished, and conducted with especial reference to the requirements of those 
who desire pleasant accommodations at small cost. 

The Location is superior to that of any other Centennial Hotel. For nearness to Railroad 
Station,—being at the gate of the Exhibition—freedom from noise and dust ; for ventilation, light, 
and pure air of rooms, it is not excelled. 

Lodging and Rooms.—Each room is furnished with gas, two beds and carpet, all new, at 
$1 00 per day for lodging, of each guest. 

i and other information, address 

For Circulars JOHN CRUMP, 


Of ATLAS HOTEL (Co. limited), PHILADELPHIA. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEHL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
‘Trape Mark, Gillott’ s, or nam 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & 80 


NS, 
91 Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sele Agent. ' 


BUCKEYE RELL FOUNDRY. 
Bstablished in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Co rand Tin, 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 
Factories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 
Warranted. 
liiustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cincinnath, 


School Furniture. 
Andrew's Patent. “TRIUMPH ” 
ai DESKS and SEATS; 


UNEQUALED FOR 
COMFORT and DURABILITY 
kr MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settees. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 
0. D. CASE & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Or E. B. BRIDGMAN, 
157 Washington St., BOSTON. 


THE HEALTH LIFT 
A PERFECT SYSTEM OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
SAFE, SIMPLE, EFFICIENT. 


52 


CALL AND INVESTIGATE, OR SEND FOR 
FULL PARTICULARS. 


HEALTH LIFT CO. *new'Vonn. 


H. B. & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Philosophical and Chemical 


APPARATUS, 
161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


DR. KNIGHT'S 
ATLAS 


LIFE 


Patented May 11, 1875. 


28x24x20 


Eastlake Style. Spring and (or) Dead Weight. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD! 


By invitation of Hon. J. D. Puritericx, these machines 
are to be exhibited in the Massachusetts Scientific and Edu- 
cational Department at Philadelphia; and they are worthy 
the attention of all Teachers, as they embody the only true 
philosophical method of Lifting extant ; viz., a perfectly 
elastic one, — BY WHICH ONLY can egual development be 
attained. 


For Circulars or Terms address ; 


W. A. KNIGHT, M.D., 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


MENEELEYS’ BELLS, 


For Churches, &c., known to the public since 1826, are 
made at “ THE MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY,” 
West Troy, N.Y. New Patent Mountings. Catalogues 


64 72 


Maiden 


Sree. No Agencies. 22722 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


No. 73 Fulton Street, BOSTON. 


WwW. C. SHATTUCK’S SCHOOL FURNITURE Manufactor 


[The above Engraving represents eight lines of Schoo! Desks, suitable for ali ages of Scholars, from 4 years upwards.] 


y 


’ 5 


The attention of School Committees, Teachers, and all others in want of School Furniture, is invited to the SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK which has been perfected 


tested through thirty years experience. The 
66 ORIGIN AL BOSTON SCHOOL SEAT 


SCHOOL DESKS, SEATS, TEACHERS’ 


and thoroughly 


for Catalogue and 


AND DESK,’’ 
A. a. 


satisfaction i Purchasers of School Furniture are cautioned against the “Combination” and 
nd Price List WHITCO 


MB, Proprietor. 


DESKS, SETTEES, &c., constantly on hand. 
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iV NEW-ENGLAND 3OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Sehool-Hook Mublighers. 


Just Published, 
_ A NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION BBREWER & TILESTON, 
47 Franklin Street, BOS TON, 


The AMERICAN UNION SPEAKER, 


Worcester’s Spelling Books ; 


JOHN D. BHILBRICK, LL.D., The Franklin Renders ( jest cunpleted); 


Hillard’s Readers ; 
Late Superintendent of the Public Schools of Boston. Walton’s Series of Arithmetics ; 
Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Preblems ; 
Containing Standard and Recent Selections in Prose and of Universal History; 
Posuy, Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
emies and \olleges. With “ntroductory emarks on | Campbell’s Concise History of the U. 8. ; 
cution, and Explanatory Notes. Crown octavo, cloth, Elliot’s History of the U. 8.; 
biack and gold, 571 pages. Retail price, $2.00. Sue Gocunstries. 
Correspend licited. Address the Publishers, or 
ucationa! public, is now presented ata uced ce, 
and with important improvements. = 14 Bond St., New York. —_ 113, 115 State St., 
The ter portion of the standard selections have “been 
retained, but some new pieces of rare excellence have been GHELDON & COMP’Y, New York 


substituted for those of less merit; and the recent selections 
have been largely superseded by a new collection of the Publish the following new and improved Text-Books: 


choicest pieces trom the more recent productions of eminent Olney’s Arithmetics and Higher Mathematics. 
orators and poets, both American and English. Among the | Snhaw’s New Series on English Literature. 
authors of these new selections are Schurz, Dana, Curtis, | Colton’s New Geographies (complete in two books). 
Sumner, Seward, Bright, Whittier, Harte, Aldrich, Miller. Lossing’s Outline History of the U. 8. 

The original edition contained some pieces inspired by the | patterson’s Series of Spellers. 


stormy and perilous national crisis. Such only of those pieces | aiden’s Science of Govt. and Citizen’s Manual. 
arg retained as are of permanent interest and value. Hooker’s New Physiology. 

This is a book suited, not only for the school-room, but | pny, Haven’s & Wayland’s Works on Intellectual 
poetry of the English tongue, would a fit place in any JAMES M. PALMER, Ag. 
well chesen libvary. 66d A—D Care of Lee & Shepard, BOSTON. 

Messrs. THompson, Brown & Co. also publish— 

A full series for Primary and Grammar, High Schools and Geachers Exchange. 
Academies. Adapted to the best methods of instruction, and os 
mere than any other series Now England, end A POSITION TO TEACH Chemistry and Physics, 
Worcester’s Elements of History. Retail, $1.88. a is desired by a isa | 

sat : : . with two years preparatory study in Germany and Paris, and 

Containing the outlines of History, ancient and modern. who is now teaching in Massachusetts. yy &- the N. E. 

By Samvuet H. Taytor, late Principal of Phillips Acad- 
emy. A book for every teacher and every pupil in Latin and — 
Greek, and indispensable for every one desiring a critical | i, some capital. For particulars address “ BOARDING 
Philbrick’s Primary School Tablets. 

Twenty tablets, mounted on ten large cards, 21 x 27 inches, OR SALE.— The “ Home School” founded by the 
and furnished to schools at 8% cents each, or $8.80 for the |= late L. Walker, A.M., is offered for sale on easy terms. 

| First-class buildings and large play-ground. For particulars 


one which, as a choice treasury of the ee of eloquence and| and Moral Philos. Long’s Classical Atlas. 
Eaton & Bradbury's Mathematics. 

largely West. and, if required, Mathematics and Natural Science or 
Taylor's Method of Classical Study. Price, $1.25. | Jour. or Epucation, Box 214, Boston. 65 j 
knowledge of the ancient classics. ScHoo.,”’ this Office, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 63d 
set. An invaluable aid to teachers in the Primary School. address Home Scuoot, F., this Oftice. 6d 


Questions on the Principles of Arithmetic..15c. | AN . - P 
TED.—By a lady experienced in teaching, and a 
Questions in 18¢. Normal graduate. a position as principal 
Single copies of above books sent on receipt of price. Lib- 


= —_ — introduction. Circulars and catalogues NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
PP 16 Hawley Street, 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., BOSTON. 


83 25 & 29 Cornhill, Boston. | furnished with Teachers ow, Manager. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


Embodying the most Approved Methods of Instruction; Indorsed Leading tors 
Used in the Best Schools. 


THE BEST BOOKS at the LOWEST PRICES. 


Harvey’s Readers and Speller, Eclectic Series of hies, Hepburn’s 

MecGuffey’s Readers and Spelier, Eclectic System of Penmanship, 
Ray’s Arithmetics and Algebras, Venable’s U. 8. History, - Evans’s Geometry ‘ 
Ray's Higher Mathematics, Eclectic Classical Series, Norton’s Physics, ‘ 
White’s Graded School Arithmetics, Duffet’s French Method, Brown's Physiology. 
Harvey’s Language Lessons, Andrews’s Constitution of U. 8., Schuyler’s Logic, 4 
Harvey's English Grammars, Gow’s Morals and Manners, Thalheimer’s Histories. 


Descriptive Circulars and Price-Lists te any address. 


Eclectic Classical Series. 


The following prices are:—1. Prce. Il. |ntropuction Price—For First introduction into schools 
not already in use; and for single specimen copies to Teachers or School Officers, for examination with hes to i oo 
duction. IEE, Excuance Price—For first introduction into schools in exchange for the corresponding old books of other 
series in use in the schools. L IL III 


BARTHOLOMEW’S LATIN GRAMMAR, . . . $1.00 $1.94 $0.68 
BARTHOLOMEW’S LATIN GRADUAL, ... . 1.15 87 -58 


“ Bartholomew's Latin Grammar exhibits extensive research, critical analysis, and judicial arrangement. The d. 

trine of the Subjunctive Mode, the most difficult topic in Latin Grammar, ist ‘ ng = oc- 

ar, is treated with marked ability.”—Pror. E. D. 
“* For seventeen years I have been teaching in this college the true Roman pronunciation of Latin substa tiall 

forth in Bartholomew's Latin Grammar. Please congratulate Prof. B. for his i 

Cuas. Louis Loos, Bethany College, W. Va. courage in thus fixing the truth as a law.” 


School - Book. Publishers. 


(CCOWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the following favorite Text-books: 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers ; 
Warren’s New Geographies; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series ; 
Greene’s New Grammars. 

WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES recervep THE MEDAL 
or MERIT AT THE VIENNA EXxPosITION OF 1873. 

This was the highest pee gives to any School books. Vo 
other Geographies, except Von Steinwehr’s, received more 
than “honorable mention.”’ (See report of U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1873, page CxLvu1.) 

Catalogues free. Liberal terms for introduction, and 
in exchange for old Books in 
} mer 


use. 
AMES A. BOWEN. 
rattle-St., BOSTON. 
56 zz 


ALTER H. FAUNCE, 
W. H. WHITNEY, | 39 B 
142 Grand-St., N. Y. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Series of School Histories, and His- 
torical Readers; 
Thomson’s New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; 
Keetel’s French Course; 


Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English (an 
Elementa Trammar) ; 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 


Henderson’s Test-Words in English Orthogra- 
phy, &c., &c. 
For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the following: 
ABRAM BROWN,  T.T. BAILEY, Agz., 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Boston. 


D APPLETON & CO., 
* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS: 


Miss Youmans’s Botanical Series; 
Krusi’s Inventive 
(In Four Series—Manual with each Series) ; 
Youmans’s New Chemistry, 
(Everything brought up to date) ; 

Morse’s First Book of Zoology ; 
Science Primers ; 
History Primers; 

uackenbos’s ones Arithmetic ; 

rnell’s Physi Geography ; 

Harkness’s Latin Series. 


For information, and terms of introduction, call . or 
address ENSHAW, 


WM. H 
or J. S HAYES, 
52 22 Hawcey Siaset, BOSTON. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 

Publish NEW YORK, 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols ): 75c. to $14. 
The Elementary Science Series (28 vols. ready), 75c. 
The Advanced Science Series (12 vols. ready), $1.50. 
Putnam’s World’s Progress, $3.50. 

Hill’s True Order of Studies, $1.25. 
&c., &c. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish an extensive list of . 
Popular Text-Books for Schools and Colleges, 
INCLUDING 
Swinton’s Language Series; 
Nordhoff’s Politics for Young Americans; 
Loomis’s Mathematical Series; 
French’s Arithmetics; 
Rolfe’s Shakespeare and Goldsmith ; 
Scott’s Histories of the United States; 
Harper’s United States Readers ; 
Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature; 
Comfort’s German Series ; 
Wentworth’s Arithmetical Problems. 


Address A. C. STOCKIN, 
New-England Agent, 
56 zz 41 Franklin Street, Boston, Maas. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., 


25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


ADOPTED FOR SPECIALTIES: 
Cincinnati High Schools, Ky. Milit Institute, Nati. 
Oshkosh “ “ Temple Academy, Brooklyn, Ml. Wesleyan University , FRENCEE 
Waukesha “ Md. State Agricultural College, Adrian College, Mich. 
Cambridge (ind.) High Schools, Wesleyan Female College, Cin, &C, ELISTORY. 
Duffet’s French Method, 
DUFFET’S FRENCH METHOD, Parti, . . . $1.00 $0475 $055 
DUFFET’S FRENCH METHOD, Part 2, . 1.00 
KEY TO DUFFET’S FRENCH, . . ... 0.75 0.76 TAYLOR & CO., 


clearly of the opinion that Duffet’s i i i i 
[acon Cooren, Calle 7 rench Method is superior in its plan and execution to any other in use.” — 
**T have adopted it for some of my classes, having found it eminently useful i i 
expression of fluency in conversation.”—P. Propa, Prof. of University 
ADOPTED FOR 
Classical Inst., Hallowell, Me., University of California 
Oniversity of Vermont, Purdue : 
University of Michigan, or Military Institute, 
New London Seminary, t. St, Mary's, Md., &c., 


Normal College of N. Y. City, 
Colby University, 

Oskaloosa College, 

Central College, Mo., 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


M. W. TEWKSEURY, New-England Agent, No. 3 School Street, BOSTON. 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Rebinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 

Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government ; 

White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Gray's Botanies ; &c. 
For New-England States address 

7 GEO. B. DAMON, 


Pr 32 Cornhill, Boston. 


Sthaol- Book Publishers. 


BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELPHL, 


Publish the following 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 

New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 

Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. . 
Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 

Smith’s English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 


Address G. £. WHITTEMORE, 
56 zz 77 and 79 Asylum St., HARTFORD, CT. 


J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 
Publishers of 

Cutter’s New Series of Physiologies; 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics; 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series ; 
Wickersham’s Books for Teachers ; 
Schmitz’s German Grammar ; 
Walker's Science of Wealth; 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic ; 
Lincoln-Phelps Scientific Series; 

ppincott’s Bio ctionary ; 

&c., Be, &c. 


SG@™ Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, 
furnished on application to 
J. B, LIPPINOOTT & O0O., Publishers, 
56 23 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


[ EE & SHEPARD, 
78 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 
iggi ’s ¥ Folks’ History f the U.S. 
H nson’s Youn olks’ Hi 8.5 
Underwood's British Authors; 
Underwood’s American Authors; 
Soule & Campbell’s Pronouncing Handbook; , 
Soule & Wheeler’s Manual of Eng. Pronunc’n; 
Whately’s English Synonyms ; 
Tweed’s Grammar-School Speller; 
Monroe’s Readings, for Home, School, Public Readings ; 
Perry's Manual of Bible Selections, for Public and 
Private Schools; 
The Orig’! Duntonian System of Rapid Writing; 
Methfessel’s Arithmetical Primer ; 
Williams’s Getting to Paris: a Book of Practice in 
French Conversation; 
The Latin-School Classics,—Parts I. and II.; 
Vose Manual for road Engineers; 
Wuttke’s Christian Ethics, 2 vols. ; 
DeCoulanges’ Ancient City; or, The Institutions of 
Greece and Rome. ~56 az 


PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre- 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SMiTH, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com- 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 


Prang’s American Chromos. 55 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. . 
PUBLISH 


Guyot’s 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
Tenney’s Zoologies, 
Porter’s Intellectual Science, 
Moral Science, - 
ere Foster's Drawing, 
Williams & Southerland’s 
Penmanship, 
And many other School Books. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 
address 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 


36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


“TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 
758 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 
Edwards & Webb’s Analytical Readers, 
Ellsworth’s System of Penmanship, 
Ellisworth’s System of Bookkeeping, 

Bartley’s Improved School Records, 

Edwards & Warren’s Analytical Speller, 
Zelie’s Critical Speller, 

Fellow’s First Steps in Grammar, 

MacVicar’s Hand-book of Arithmetic, 
Kingsbury & Graley’s School Songs, Happy Hours, 
MacElrath’s Dictionary of Commerce. 


For descriptive circulars and information, address 
TAINTOR BROS. & CO., 
63 ‘758 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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